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Deaf Speaker on Dedication 
Program 

The new Califonia School fo the Deaf 
at Riverside, serving the deaf children 
of the southern half of the state, was 
formally dedicated on November 1, in 
the presence of dignitaries from the 
state government, civic leaders, educa¬ 
tors from all over the state, parents of 
deaf children, and a large number of 
deaf citizens, numbering altogether 
probably 2300 persons. 

The ceremonies began with a lunch¬ 
eon for invited guests and a program 
featuring addresses by Dr. Roy E. 
Simpson, state superintendent of pub¬ 
lic instruction, and Toivo Lindholm, 
president of the California Association 
of the Deaf, as well as Dr. Richard G. 
Brill, superintendent of the school. Fol¬ 
lowing the program, visitors spent the 
remainder of the afternoon on a tour of 
the schoolrooms, where classes were in 
session. 

To most of those present, the most 
impressive part of the program, aside 
from the classroom demonstrations, was 
the talk by the president of the Cali¬ 
fornia Association of the Deaf. For the 
first time, most of those present, except 
for those who were deaf, had the op¬ 
portunity to hear a speech by a deaf 
man, a product of a school for the deaf, 
just like the one at Riverside. In intro¬ 
ducing Mr. Lindholm, Superintendent 
Brill remarked on how he had come to 
America from Finland as a little deaf 
child, and how he had been educated at 
a state school for the deaf and Gal- 
laudet College, to find his way to a suc¬ 
cessful career and a normal life, the only 
deaf man in history who has seen his 
two sons educated at West Point. 

In his address, Mr. Lindholm told 
the simple facts about the deaf, which 
are familiar to those of us in the world 
of the deaf, but revealing and probably 
amazing to many of those in the audi¬ 
ence at Riverside. He told of the activi¬ 
ties of the deaf and of their achieve¬ 
ments, and he paid tribute to the state 
schools for the deaf, which make it pos¬ 
sible for all the deaf to fashion success¬ 
ful lives. “The deaf,” he said, “are 
citizens and tax-payers, independent 
and self-supporting,” and he cited types 
of employment in which deaf persons 
are engaged. 

Many speeches have been made bv 
many people about the deaf, but it isn’t 
often that a deaf man has the oppor¬ 
tunity to address an audience of hear¬ 
ing persons. The Silent Worker con¬ 
gratulates Mr. Lindholm and the author¬ 
ities who gave him a place in the pro¬ 
gram. 


Television 

Last month The Answer Box in The 
Silent Worker asked its readers what 
kind of program they would devise if 
they were to prepare a television pro¬ 
gram about the deaf. The answers, 
while few, were interesting and help¬ 
ful, and are appreciated. 

There was a real motive in asking this 
question, and we should still like to 
hear from more persons as to the nature 
of a television program that might best 
show the television audience the truth 
about the deaf. The National Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf for some time has con¬ 
sidered the possibility of presenting the 
story of the deaf on television, and it 
seems quite possible that such an op¬ 
portunity will soon come. If it does 
come, what kind of program will be 
the most effective? 

Last spring The Silent Worker re¬ 
ported a television program from Bing¬ 
hamton, New York, in which deaf citi¬ 
zens participated, and which was con¬ 
sidered very good. That was the only 
such program on which we have infor¬ 
mation, in which the deaf were given 
an opportunity to tell their own story, 
although there have been a great num¬ 
ber of programs in which deaf persons 
have appeared mostly as a curiosity. 

Readers are asked to send in their 
ideas as to what might be embodied in 
a television program, or a series of 
programs, that will best tell the story 
of the deaf. Few of our people are 
skilled television script writers, and 
here is an opportunity in which help 
is needed. 

Help for Hard of Hearing 

A great many of our readers who 
possess some ability to hear will be in¬ 
terested in the advertisement on the in¬ 
side back cover of this number, which 
tells of a new invention—a hearing aid 
adaptor, which makes it possible to hear 
the radio and television with much 
greater ease. 

Many who use a hearing aid, and 
others who listen to radio and television 
by turning up the sound, should find 
this new device very helpful. It is at¬ 
tached directly to the radio or television 
and a cord leads through an adaptor 
to an earpiece, enabling the listener to 
sit anywhere in the room. It does not 
even require an ordinary hearing aid, 
and it eliminates the necessity for turn¬ 
ing up the sound and disturbing neigh¬ 
bors and others nearby. 

The Silent Worker has agreed to 
help with distribution of this new in¬ 
vention and anvone interested may ob¬ 
tain further information by writing to 
The Silent Worker. 


Merry Christmas 

The picture on the cover this month 
shows pupils at the Ontario, Canada, 
School for the Deaf in a scene from the 
Nativity Pageant, presented annually 
as part of the Christmas program at the 
school. It is a scene repeated in all 
schools as the holiday season begins. 
Along with our Christmas cover, The 
Silent Worker wishes one and all a 
Merry Christmas and a very Happy 
New Year. 
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CALL OF THE NORTHLAND 

By Thomas G. Fishier 


M y father, at fifteen, was the blue¬ 
eyed pet of the Russian Czar’s 
Cossacks. Having been born and raised 
in a country where a boy becomes a 
man before his time because of the 
hardihoods encountered in the process 
of making a living, he got itchy feet 
at that tender age and left home to join 
this band of hardy horsemen. After a 
two-year stint he returned home to join 
his father in the meat-packing business, 
but a year had hardly passed before he 
began to feel the wanderlust again. 
About this time the Bolshevist monster 
was beginning to rear its ugly head and 
look with jaundiced eye upon anything 
smacking of capitalism. My father 
chose this opportunity to pull up stakes 
once more and cross over into nearby 
Germany. (His father before him had 
traveled from this same country into 
Russia with adventure in his blood and 
a desire to settle on virgin soil. Find¬ 
ing what he wanted in a remote section 
of the country, he married a Russian 
girl and set up housekeeping, where 
he eventually raised his family.) But 
not content with merely retracing his 
father’s footsteps, young Alexander 
Fishier embarked from Hamburg on a 
cattle ship and continued his itinerary 
for three years, setting foot on the soil 
of nearly every country in the world. 
In Colorado, U.S.A., a 160-acre plot— 
yours for the taking, otherwise known 
as a homestead—and the demure smile 
and dark brown eyes of an Irish immi¬ 
grant lass were what finally tempted 
him into settling down. 

When Harriett Booth Votaw, assistant 
feature editor for The Silent Worker, 
who asked me to write about my sojourn 
in Alaska, reads the above, she will 
probably wonder what in blazes it has 
to do with my trip. But those inherited 
traits from my father come in handy 
when people ask, “What prompted you 
to go to Alaska?” Although I suspect 
half of them don’t believe it, they all 
admit it makes a pretty good story. The 


This article by Thomas Fishier was 
prepared jor The Silent Worker 
last year but , due to the scarcity of 
photographs , it was held up until 
some such time as Mr. Fishier could 
find some , for such a well-written 
story demanded ample illustrations. 
Mr. Fishier solved the problem, for 
us by going back to Alaska and run¬ 
ning down the photographs he 
wanted. He taught, in the Colorado 
School for the Deaf until the spring 
of 1953 , resigning then to return to 
Ketchikan , where he is now a lino¬ 
type operator and all-around printer 
with the Ketchikan Daily News. Be¬ 
fore very long , we hope to see him 
back in the States. — Ed. 


answer to the question of how much 
this ancestral background contributed 
to my desire to go to Alaska shall al¬ 
ways remain purely academic. I do 
know, however, that I’ve always taken 
a liking to the “great outdoors.” Some¬ 
times I get the urge to “get away from 
it all,” to lose myself for days in some 
great expanse of nature. Thus it was 
inevitable that I take to outdoor activi- 
ites such as hunting, fishing, hiking and 
skiing. Alaska, I knew, offered all these 
and more. 

Nicky, my wife, became a convert to 
the outdoors not long after our mar¬ 
riage. She had done considerable fishing 
on the Kiamichi River in her native 
Oklahoma, so we traded information on 
our various techniques and became bet¬ 
ter fishermen for that. 

She also became a convert to my 
idea of taking a trip to Alaska. Both 
of us had the same feeling that one 
does not get to know a country and its 
people merely by a short visit. So, in 
January of 1948, I contacted two news- 




Thomas Fishier with a batch of beauties 
taken from a Colorado mountain lake. 
While in Ketchikan, Fishier took only mov¬ 
ing pictures, so we have no cuts to prove 
his fishing prowess in Alaska. Pictures of 
Alaska scenes on these pages were sup¬ 
plied by Paul Saari of the Ketchikan Daily 
News. 

paper publishing plants, one in Ketchi¬ 
kan and the other in Fairbanks, that 
had openings for linotype operators. 
Having paid some attention to my 
geography teacher in grade school, I 
felt that Fairbanks, because of its prox¬ 
imity to the Arctic Circle, was out of 
the running as far as a suitable place 
to live was concerned. It often gets as 
cold as fifty degrees or more below 
zero in the winter, whereas the mean 
temperature of Ketchikan during the 
winter months is around 35 above. The 
last named town is on the southernmost 
tip of Alaska and is kept warm by the 
ocean currents which touch Ketchikan’s 
shores. 

So February 1st found me winging 
my way aboard a Pan American Strato- 
liner from Seattle toward Ketchikan, 
the “World’s Salmon Capital.” On my 
right lay the magnificent Canadian 
Rockies, gleaming white in the bright 
sunlight with perpetual ice and snow, 
while to my left stretched the broad 
blue Pacific. 

We landed on Annette Island, where 
a wartime-constructed Army airfield 
stretches over half the area of the small 
island. There we boarded a seven- 
passenger amphibian with the devil’s 
own son for a pilot. He raced the little 
duck-like vehicle out on the runway, 
applied the brakes when it was facing 
the long stretch, then turned his head 
to grin at his quaking passengers and 
hoist the forefinger-on-thumb sign to 

This peaceful scene of Ketchikan was taken 
in the dead of winter. Although it snows 
often, the temperature rarely goes above 
freezing. Being close to the water, the town 
benefits from the warm ocean breezes that 
sweep in from over the Japanese current. 
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The Fishier -family, Nicky, Stevie, and Tom, 
taken in 1951. In November of this year 
a daughter, Deborah, was born to the 
Fishlers. 

announce that all was well. But if all 
was well, we passengers didn’t think so. 
The pilot jerked the throttles open wide. 
With a vicious blast and then a roar, 
the plane’s two motors came alive, 
while the pilot kept his foot on the 
brake pedal. The roar mounted in cres¬ 
cendo while the little plane shook vi¬ 
olently, like a spirited horse chafing 
at the bit before the start of the race. 
The pilot, still grinning, once more 
looked around and gave the forefinger- 
on-thumb sign. Then, with a quick, ex¬ 
perienced eye, he glanced over the in¬ 
strument panel, checking everything. 
His foot lifted from the brake pedal 
and we were off with a jerk. The heavy- 
bellied Grumann raced down the run¬ 
way and within half a mile was air¬ 
borne, eating away the 20 remaining 
miles to Ketchikan. I watched the snow¬ 
capped peaks and sky-blue inland 
waterways passing underneath—breath¬ 
taking and spectacular scenery in any 
man’s language — and knew where Old 
Bob Service got his inspiration to write 
such voluminous verse about the north- 
land. 

The plane banked steeply for the turn 
and looking down, we could see a clus¬ 
ter of white houses far below, looking 
like so many sea shells upon the beach. 
Ketchikan looks best from the air. The 
“Fasten Safety Belt” sign flashed on 
and the pilot turned to look back, still 
with that perpetual devilish grin of his. 
He feathered the props and we glided 
in for the landing. The plane hit Ton- 
gass Narrows at a 150-mile clip and a 
torrent of salt spray cascaded by the 
windows. We stopped gently with a 
rolling motion after a mere 200 yards 
and the pilot guided the plane in to 
the floating hangar. 

This was my introduction to Alaska 
and, looking back, I have to admit I 
liked it from the start. Subsequent 
events endeared me even more firmly 
to this “last frontier” of America, and 


its hard-working people. In this north¬ 
ern country making a living is a serious 
business and a little horseplay injected 
into the everyday routine brings relief 
from the strain. 

I had no trouble finding a cozy little 
two-by-four apartment and Nicky fol¬ 
lowed shortly by the same mode of 
travel. She liked it, too. She also loved 
our little abode, puttering around in it 
at all hours of the day, hanging a pic¬ 
ture here, draping a curtain there. 
When I came home from work in the 
evening, I banged away with hammer 
and nail far into the night, much, I 
suspect, to the discomfiture of our good 
landlord and landlady and their two 
young sons. But such is the character 
of these “sourdoughs” that they never 
once voiced a protest. 

All of which brings me to the most 
pleasing aspect of Alaska — its people. 
Such is the human quality of their 
character that I could write a book on 
the subject alone. Each experience with 
these kindly people served to reaffirm 
my belief that true happiness and con¬ 
tentment come only with hard work 
(and plenty of it) and service to others. 

Since Alaska covers an area equal 
one-fifth that of the United States and 
there are such variations in climate and 
terrain, I shall not attempt to describe 
it all. but shall stick to Southeastern 
Alaska, which consists mostly of wooded 
and somewhat mountainous islands and 
numerous salt water passages. This 
water is thick with salmon so it is nat¬ 
ural that salmon fishing and canning 
should constitute the chief industry of 
the region. Logging and mining come 
next. At present, however, construction 
might be considered on a par with fish¬ 
ing, with a private capital-sponsored 
fifty million dollar pulp mill near 
Ketchikan hogging the construction 
spotlight. That means when the mill 
eventually reaches top production ca¬ 
pacity in 1954 a new major industry 
will have been added. 

The temperature of the islands ranges 
from 15 above in winter to 80 above in 
summer. My guess, however, is that it 
never goes below freezing more than 
twenty times in a winter. There is more 
than enough rainfall, which is con¬ 
sidered the only drawback to an other¬ 
wise wonderful climate. 

Nicky and I got along well with the 
people. We made new friends readily. 
Alaskans (Ketchikanites in particular) 
take to heart anyone who can show he 
or she is able to stand up on his or her 
own feet and put to use whatever God 
outfitted them with — be it a strong 
back and a weak mind or a strong mind 
and a weak back, or, better still, both 
a strong mind and back. There is no 
place in Alaska for anyone with both 
a weak mind and back. Another thing 
that helped us get along with people 


was our optimistic outlook on life. 
While attending Gallaudet College in 
Washington, D.C., together some years 
back, Nicky and I were among an audi¬ 
ence that witnessed a lecture by Boyce 
Williams, himself a deaf man who holds 
a high government position. The gist 
of this lecture was that a deaf person 
might as well forget he is deaf and 
make the most of it, since there is noth¬ 
ing he can do about it anyway. Since 
then Nicky and I have followed this 
philosophy and people who habitually 
blame their handicap for their short¬ 
comings are not listed in our group of 
friends. I feel our attitude toward our 
handicap has been a great aid in our 
relations with the general public, especi¬ 
ally the people in Alaska, for in this 
northern country a pessimist has no 
place. 

My accounts of the fishing and hunt¬ 
ing around Ketchikan could keep “Field 
and Stream” and “Outdoor Life” amply 
supplied for years. Fishing holds the 
edge over hunting, I believe. There is 
water everywhere, both salt and fresh. 
If one gets tired of the salt water fish¬ 
ing, one has but to pick out one of the 
numerous streams emptying into the 
salt water body and walk up a short 
distance to find the best trout fishing in 
the world. Inland lakes which are not 
accessible any other way are reached 
by small seaplane. Small groups of five 
or under charter a plane for a weekend 
fishing trip to some inland lake. The 
pilot takes them in, then comes back 
at the agreed time to pick them up. 

I was in with one such party once 
and it was on this trip that I learned 
to drink my coffee black. We had all 
gathered on the dock with our gear 
preparatory to boarding the plane. The 
leader of the group started to load our 
stuff on the plane. When he came to 
my sack he let out a “Say, what you 
got in here—gold bricks?” or some¬ 
thing to that effect. His hand dipped 
into the sack, felt around and came out 
again holding two tall cans of “Pet 
Milk” with the familiar Jersey Cow la¬ 
bel. He took one look at them and 
heaved them overboard. I’m a dunce 
when it comes to lip reading but that 
once I got his “Here, my fine fishing 
friend, you learn to drink your coffee 
black and like it.” The inland lakes 
are rather small at times and one must 
travel light to allow for a shorter takeoff 
if necessary. 

Of my many hunting experiences I 
believe the following would be of most 
interest to deaf readers. It was open 
season on the small but wily Sitka deer 
and I was tramping the muskeg bot¬ 
toms of a certain island looking for 
mine. About mid-morning I came to a 
small knoll and stopped to rest and 
take a drag on my pipe. Five minutes 
later a huge grey wolf rounded a clump 
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Salmon being unloaded from purse-seiner onto convoyers that transport fish to cannery. 
Boat's hold is flooded and the floating fish are sucked out. This method of unloading is 
comparatively new and makes the work faster. 


of scraggly cedar bushes fifty yards 
from where I sat. Since the Territory 
of Alaska places a fifty dollar bounty 
on the wolves because of their preda¬ 
tory habits, I raised my rifle. The wolf 
was a little to my right looking away 
from me, so I had to shift my footing 
Lo get the proper stance. In so doing 
my left foot landed on a bad piece of 
the muskeg and I fell into oozy mess 
up to my hip. I probably made more 
noises than an approaching locomotive, 
so imagine my surprise when I looked 
up to see the wolf still standing there 
unconcerned, still looking away from 
me. It aroused my curiosity. This wasn’t 
natural behavior of the wolt because it 
has been hounded and hunted until its 
fear of man is unmatched by that of 
any other wild animal. And yet, this 
wolf just stood there after all the com¬ 
motion I made. It didn’t appear to be 
sick, since it walked and stood with its 
head erect, apparently very alert. It was 
then I wondered if the wolf couldn’t 
have deficient hearing, perhaps to the 
point where it was totally deaf. For a 
good test, I lifted the gun muzzle to the 
sky and pulled the trigger. The 300 
Savage cartridge makes enough noise 
to be heard for miles on a calm day 
but this wolf, standing a scant fifty 
yards away from the gun, didn’t so 
much as turn his head. So, not having 
the heart to end the life of this wolf 
which had succeeded in reaching ma¬ 
turity in spite of insurmountable ob¬ 
stacles, I put a bullet in the ground 
directly in front of the wolf. It jerked 
on its haunches, looking around with 
a wild, hunted expression. When it 
finally saw me, it was out of sight in a 
flash. I must admit it would have looked 
frood in the newspapers—“Deaf Hunter 
Shoots Deaf Wolf”—but come to think 
of it, how would I ever have proved 
the wolf was deaf? 

Ketchikan probably has fewer cars 
per capita than any civilized commu¬ 
nity on the globe. There are only twenty- 
five miles of roadway on the entire 
island. But everyone has a boat of some 
kind or other. There is even a yacht 
club. Weekends the town of 6,000 
population is nearly deserted. Every¬ 
body fishes—male or female, young or 
old. They fish and they fish—for sal¬ 
mon, halibut and cod. They can what 
they can and eat what they can’t. Some 
day I’m going to write an ode to fresh 
halibut steak. And perhaps another to 
baked white king salmon, with strips 
of bacon creasing its sides. Take a tip 
from one who knows—white king is 
the best. Bed king costs more only be¬ 
cause of the color, which makes it more 
popular. We ate and we ate fish until 
we imagined we were growing fins and 
scales. The best part of it all was it 
didn’t cost us a cent. Fish are every¬ 
where for the taking. 


And then there were the wild edible 
berries. They are everywhere also — 
blueberries, huckleberries, raspberries, 
strawberries — all growing wild in an 
abundance that defeats the imagination. 
We ate them till they came out of our 
ears. Nicky put up shelf upon shelf of 
berry jams and jellies. The only hazard 
in the business is the chance meeting of 
an occasional bear while out berry¬ 
picking. Bears feel they have aboriginal 
rights to the berry patches and it is 
advisable not to argue with them on this 
score. 

There are very few deaf persons in 
Alaska, hence the people there are even 
less informed on the deaf than in the 
“States” or “Outside,” as the mainland 
of the United States is called by Alas¬ 
kans. So it was inevitable that incidents 
came up in which we had to rely upon 
our utmost patience to keep from 
losing our temper. One example was 
when I announced my intention of pur¬ 
chasing a boat and outboard motor. 
This was met with an anxious “But you 
can’t hear to adjust the motor. You have 
to get the fuel mixture just right or you 
will ruin it. And what about fog? You’d 
be run right over by one of the bigger 
vessels if you couldn’t hear the horn 
and get out of the way.” With the pa¬ 
tience of a father answering his young 
son’s hundredth question for the day, 
I explained how vibration is employed 
by the deaf. “And sir,” I went on, “what 
sane fisherman would be caught out in 
a fog?” But they remained uncon¬ 
vinced until Nicky and I embarked on 
our boat’s maiden voyage and came 
back loaded to the gunwales with gleam¬ 
ing silver-scaled salmon. 

Like all landlubbers, we were afraid 


of the water at first. The ocean is vast 
-and the smooth calm of the surface 
is all too deceptive, for below lurk un¬ 
known dangers, such as an octopus 
searching for his dinner, killer whales 
and—for the careless fisherman—death 
by drowning. However, while lounging 
around on the docks during one of the 
rare evenings when I wasn’t out on the 
water fishing, an old fisherman told me 
in the course of our conversation that 
one need have no fear of the water as 
long as he respected the dangers inher¬ 
ent in it, and observed the necessary 
precautions. \Ye soon got the feel of 
the thing and thereafter ventured farther 
from land in our fourteen-footer in 
quest of that big one. 

I kept up a voluminous correspond¬ 
ence with friends on the Outside and 
was alwavs extolling the virtues of this 
Northland. Therefore they were some¬ 
what surprised when they learned Nicky 
and I had moved to Colorado (mv 
native state) to teach at the school in 
Colorado Springs. There are three rea¬ 
sons why we went back to the States. 
First, we’ll admit we enjoy teaching. 
In this profession there is a goal to¬ 
ward which one can always strive yet 
never attain, meaning one can always 
try for a better end product. Second, 
we didn’t want Uncle Sam to mark us 
off as a total loss after spending afl 
that money on our education at Gal- 
laudet. And last, but far from least, 
Nicky and I are two gregarious souls, 
perhaps unfortunatelv. We like com- 
panv of our own kind. There is nothin" 
we enjoy more than a good talkfest with 
a group of deaf friends. And we had 
no deaf friends in Alaska, alas! 

One would think that this wrote finis 
to our Alaska adventure, but far from 
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it. If teaching has as one of its draw¬ 
backs a low salary, it has the advantage 
of three whole months to do as you 
please. The teacher has the time, and 
if he also has the money, he can close 
his eyes, spin the classroom globe and 
start planning a trip to the country 
(Russia and her satellites excluded) 
upon which his finger happens to fall. 
In our case there was no globe-spin¬ 
ning as we had only the time, not the 
money. But even if we had the money 
we still would not have needed the globe 
for, come spring, the call of the north- 
land began sounding once again in our 
heads and our hearts. I contacted my 
former employer in Ketchikan and ar¬ 
ranged for work for the summer 
months. 

So June 1952 found us northward 
bound, this time as a threesome since 
we had added an heir to our little fam¬ 
ily. As luck would have it, a shipping 
strike was under way and had things 
tied up all along the docks by the time 
we arrived in Seattle, so we gave up 
our boat reservations and tried to get 
a plane out. All were booked solid for 
two weeks. We tried driving over the 
Caribou Route, which goes inland to 
Prince George, British Columbia, then 
back toward the coast to the coastal 


town of Prince Rupert, where we could 
catch the weekly mailboat for the re¬ 
maining ninety miles to Ketchikan. 
This motor route is 1,100 miles long — 
gravel, dirt and mud all the way. But 
the scenery is out of this world. Back 
in Seattle I went over to the Ballard 
Canal docks where the fishing fleet was 
tied up, and tried to bum a ride on one 
of the fishing boats going to Alaska 
waters for the summer. No dice. But 
Lady Luck had not directly deserted 
us for the next day we secured reserva¬ 
tions for a special flight that was started 
by Pan American for the benefit of 
those stranded by the boat strike. We 
arrived in Ketchikan 3 hours after 
boarding the plane. Ulysses and his 
Odessey had nothing on us. 

In Ketchikan old acquaintances were 
renewed and new ones made. All sum¬ 
mer long it was a time of “For Auld 
Lang Syne.” If old friends had been 
merry before, they were merrier now, 
and if the fishing had been good then 
it was better now. When we left the 
last of August, we told friends we would 
be back and we meant it. 

I have had quite a few inquiries 
(mostly from young deaf men) about 
job opportunities in Southeastern Alas¬ 
ka, especially for deaf persons. Job 


openings are mostly in the construc¬ 
tion field in the skilled and semi-skilled 
category. Wages are highest in those 
jobs. Then there is logging and saw¬ 
mill work. After the pulp mill is com¬ 
pleted in Ketchikan, there will be a 
steady, year-around payroll. The skilled 
trades outside of construction, such as 
printing and baking, also pay well, al¬ 
though there are far fewer openings. 
Then there are the usual job openings 
with the Federal government, which 
range from file work to bacteriologist. 
Housing is not too plentiful or adequate 
and I would advise a married man to 
go first and find a place for his family. 

For entertainment in winter in Ketchi¬ 
kan there is bowling in excellent bowl¬ 
ing alleys. There are also two fine 
movie theaters. An adult men’s basket¬ 
ball league is run by the city recrea¬ 
tional staff. There is a hardball team 
which travels extensively during base¬ 
ball season. There are Lions, Elks, 
Eagles and Rotary Clubs, in which the 
stuffiness inherent in many of the state¬ 
side clubs of the same names is notice¬ 
ably lacking. 

But if one wants to inject a little ad¬ 
venture into the business of making a 
living, I would advise purchasing a 
trolling boat and fish for a living. The 
requisites for this are $2,000 or more 
in cash, a strong back, an equally 
strong mind, and of course, the will to 
learn. One can make a small fortune, 
or he can sometimes lose his shirt. And 
if he doesn’t have a strong mind he can 
lose his life. I hope to have a trolling 
boat one of these days. And I hope I 
have a strong mind. 

For an insight into the art of trolling 
for salmon, I advise reading Ballard 
Hadman’s “As The Sailor Loves The 
Sea,” sold, I suppose, at most book¬ 
stores and carried by the larger public 
libraries. It is both enjoyable and in¬ 
formative reading. It is the true life 
story of a landlubber turned sailor, 
via the trolling boat method. 

It describes many incidents out on 
the water, one of which involves an 
octopus and a troller who happened 
to have a strong mind. This troller one 
day was bending over in the depression 
in the back of the boat where the fish¬ 
erman stands when pulling in the 
hooked fish. When he straightened up 
again he saw a huge tentacle bending 
over the stern railing, inches from his 
body. It was feeling about for some¬ 
thing to latch onto. This quick-thinking 
fellow snatched up a hatchet lying on 
deck and severed the tentacle, discour¬ 
aging the octopus from further search 
for his dinner. 

A scene characteristic of Southeastern Alas¬ 
ka. Numerous islands form a sort of pan¬ 
handle which is the southeastern tip of 
Alaska, bordering Canada. Thousands of 
bays and inlets dot the area. 
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In the cut above, Albert Hjortshoj, proprietor of Atlantic Bookbinding Company, Atlantic, Iowa. Confer, Hjortshoj shows a photograph 
album which he made. In background is part of a complete line of school-office supplies handled by the company. Right, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hjortshoj at the press. In background, Gary Peterson, brother of Mrs. Hjortshoj, who helps out in rush seasons. 


DEAF BINDER IN SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS 


r he Atlantic Bookbinding Company, 
located on 7th and Walnut Streets, At¬ 
lantic Iowa, alongside Highway No. 6 
and next door to the Bus Depot, is a 
comparatively new enterprise. Estab¬ 
lished July 21, 1951, by Albert Hjort¬ 
shoj, and his attractive wife, the former 
Donna Mae Peterson, the bookbinding 
company has been a success from the 
beginning. 

Albert Hjortshoj, the owner of this 
thriving business, is well known to the 
deaf of the mid-west and also to many 
others for his work as business manager 
of the Des Moines Silent Club basket¬ 
ball team for four years, except for the 
1949-50 season. 

We first ran into Albert at the Phila¬ 
delphia AAAD in 1948, and next year 
in Oakland, and again in Des Moines, 
Iowa, where we visited later. We think 
Albert was rather astonished to find that 
we could spell his last name, though we 
had occasion to do so only once after 
he was introduced to us. 

Albert Hjortshoj, graduated from the 
Iowa School for the Deaf at Council 
Bluffs, in 1939, after which he entered 
Dana College, in Blair, Nebraska, 
worked on his parent’s farm near Anita 
for a while, and started out in the world 
at the Lutheran Publishing House in 
Blair, Nebraska, where he spent two 
years and then switched to Des Moines, 
where he advanced in his profession 
with the Wallace-Homestead Company, 
for five years before opening his own 
business at Atlantic. 

The quality of his work was such that 


By Troy E. Hill 

he soon had all the work he could 
handle, already having bound or re¬ 
bound approximately 40,000 books of 
all sorts. Around 550 Holy Bibles, and 
many other valuable books have been 
rebound by him. 

Rebinding old Bibles is one of the 
featured services offered by Albert and 
his wife. In almost every family there 
are valuable old family Bibles, and other 
valuable books that the family hesitate 
to handle because of fear of damaging 
them. We suggest you ship them P.D.Q. 
to Atlantic Bookbinding Company, At¬ 
lantic, Iowa., and Albert will return 
them to you good as new, and at a price 
that will surprise you. 

Each fall a convention ot state teach¬ 
ers is held in Des Moines, and Albert 
has a display on hand to show to the 
15,000 teachers, principals and school 
superintendents, and the work of the 
Atlantic Bookbinding Company is the 
talk of the meetings. 

Besides the bookbinding business, the 
Hjortshojs offer looseleaf binding, 
pamphlets, diaries, booklets, church 
record books, scrap books and picture 
books, white wedding books, and auto¬ 
graph books of all sizes. They handle 
and sell a complete line of office sup¬ 
plies, and picture frames. A gold stamp¬ 
ing press for imprinting titles and au¬ 
thor’s names on the spine of library 
books, names, initials, on any article, 
paper napkins, Christmas cards, etc. 

We had heard about Albert’s venture 
when we corresponded with Ross Koons 
of Des Moines, and while publishing the 


American Deaf News , decided to send 
it to Albert for binding, and we were 
amazed at the neat workmanship, and 
the price, which included postage both 
ways, was lower than we could have 
had the work done in Dallas. 

Mrs. Hjortshoj is a big help to Albert 
in the bindery, does all of the sewing, 
trimming, checking books, tipping 
books and operates the plastic binding 
work. 

The Hjortshojs have been married for 
something over three years, having met 
during a basketball game in Council 
Bluffs early in 1950. 

Besides their business they own two 
acres of land with a 7-room house in an 
exclusive residential district, and are 
kept busv outside office hours by their 
cattle and sheep. 

For hobbies and recreation the Hjort¬ 
shojs look for travel adventures, and 
while at home Mrs. Hjortshoj is an 
antique collector. 

Mr. Hjortshoj is at the present time 
on the Board of Trustees of the Iowa 
Association of the Deaf. 

They have no phone at present, but 
Albert’s brother, Harry Hjortshoj, who 
runs a Standard Oil station two blocks 
from their business, takes care of that 
chore for them. 

The Hjortshops of Atlantic. Iowa, I 
hold up as an example to all young am¬ 
bitious deaf people, as proof that it can 
be done. If you give the people honest 
service and honest work, they will repay 
you by patronizing you well. 


Below, left, Mrs. Hiortshoi. bookkeeper and secretary, handles the office work while hobby kibitzes. Center, forwardinq and book de¬ 
partment. Copies of the "Reader's Digest" are being bound in this photo. Right, Mr. and Mrs. Hjortshoj in the living room of their 
home, which they own. At left can be seen a TV set, which helps them while away their leisure hours. 








A TRIP THROUGH EUROPE AND ISRAEL 

By Marcus L Kenner 


(continued from November) 
September 2 — Acre , — ancient 
crusader fort and castle. Turkish for¬ 
tress. Defeat of Napoleon and where 
Hercules came for cure after being 
wounded in battle. * * * We visited an 
Arab Mosque there (‘Allah be praised’) 
but, before entering, had to remove our 
shoes. Also toured its Bazaar where 
all sorts of wares were for sale. Chil¬ 
dren ran around, practically naked. 
One, in particular held in its father’s 
arms, had flies swarming all over its 
face and he made no effort to shoo them 
away. The place reeked with filth. While 
glad we came, we were gladder to 
leave. * * * Through miles and miles 
we drove on, past mountains bare of 
soil, abandoned British forts, Arabs 
with their packs urging on balky don¬ 
keys, olive groves, new immigrant vil¬ 
lages, Lake Tiberus 700 feet below sea 
level, then up to Meron , containing the 
tombs of ancient Jewish sages and 
where resistance was first made by 
Akiba against Rome. ***** Next stop, 
Safed , old medieval town, ancient syna¬ 
gogues and center of Jewish artists at¬ 
tracted by its quaintness. * * * A drive 
down the mountain through volcanic 
area to Mt. Beatitude where was given 
the “Sermon on the Mount.” Migdal , 
birth place of Mary Magdalene,— Tibe¬ 
rias 689 feet below sea level, founded 
18 A.D. was first liberated town in 
Israel in the Arab-Jewish war. It con¬ 
tains the tomb of Maimonides , the re¬ 
nowned Jewish physician - philosopher. 
Also, remains of old Roman baths and 
radio-active sulphur hot springs into 
which we dipped our rheumatic fingers. 

Nazareth , Church of Annunciation, 
containing the cave occupied by the 
Virgin Mary and Church of St. Joseph 


where the Holy Family lived. The occa¬ 
sion was marred only by the hordes of 
beggars who swarmed ’round us. * * * 
Passed the Valley of Israel, scene of 
many historic battles, especially Megid- 
do, called the Battle Ground of the 
World. Excavations recently made there 
by the University of Chicago revealed 
ancient relics from King Solomon’s 
time. Then the Balfour Forest and back 
to our Hotel Megiddo on Mt. Carmel, 
facing Lake Tiberias. 

September 3 — Left Haifa via Valley 
of Sharon, a three-hour motor drive to 
Jerusalem. En route: Cave of Modien 
where rest the Maccabean heroes, Herzel 
Forest and Tomb of Herzel, founder of 
political Zionism; site where Colonel 
David Marcus of West Point was killed 
and burial place of Beth Sheba, wife of 
King David and mother of King Solo¬ 
mon. Through an ancient Roman road, 
finally arrived in the 3000 year old city 
of Jerusalem. Promptly at 11 a.m. we 
had the honor of being officially re¬ 
ceived by the President of Israel, Isaac 
Ben Zwi and his wife, Rachel. Both im¬ 
pressed us as very cordial and modest 
personages during our interview of 
about 15 minutes. * * * Visited School 
for the Deaf, founded 1932, of which 
Mrs. Richard Hoxter is the head. It has 
an enrollment of about 50 pupils, 
taught orally. 

September 4 —Climbed up to the top 
of Mt. Zion, where is the traditional 
tomb of King David, the man of Song 
and Sword. * * * The night before, my 
Missus showed symptoms of being in- 
disposed due to change in climate. That 
climb to the top of Mt. Zion seemed to 
affect her and she lost all interest in 
further “adventures.” Providentially, 
our next stop was at the celebrated 




A New Yorker browsing at one of the 
Seine Bookstalls. 


Hadassah Hospital where, through kind¬ 
ness of its Director, Esther Passman- 
Epstein, she was given an opiate and 
advised to return to our hotel and to 
bed. Next day, completely rested, she, 
fortunately, rejoined us. 

September 5 — Visited a “Kibhutz” 
which is sort of a co-operative settlement 
where all its occupants work for the 
common weal, where no money is ex¬ 
changed, but all material wants such as 
nursery for babies, meals, clothing, va¬ 
cations, etc. are supplied gratis. 

September 6 — Appointment with 
Minister of Social Welfare, Moshe 
Shapiro, who inquired about the deaf of 
U. S. I handed him all available NAD 
literature, besides copies of addresses 
made by Supt. Wm. J. McClure, Tenn., 
and Miss Helen Thompson of Yale 
Clinic of Child Development. Then an 
interview with head of Rehabilitation 
Dept. Miss Thea Nathan Mevrowitz who 
expressed keen interest in rehabilitation 
work in U.S. Naturally, I referred her 
to our NAD Executive Board member, 
Boyce R. Williams, than whom there is 
none than whomer. * * * En route, 
passed many smashed Arab armored 
trucks and border patrols. Eshtaol , 
birthplace of Samson , the strong man; 
Tzera where he lived with Delilah , she 
who sheared his locks while he slept, 
where he smote the Philistines and his 
traditional tomb; Valley of Ayla where 
Kid David knocked out Goliath. 

September 6 — Drove past ancient 
Byzzantine ruins and Faluja where oc¬ 
curred the heaviest fighting between 
Israeli and Egyptian armies. Then thru 
the northern part of the Negev , where 
we came across Arab Bedouin camps 
with wandering camels on sand-swept 
plains and were quickly approached by 
a swarm of begging urchins. Their no¬ 
madic life of 4000 years is in strange 
contrast to the town of Shova on the 

The Kenner party is greeted upon arrival 
in Israel. Welcomers are at far left: M. 
Gutman, representing the hearing com¬ 
munity; Chaim Apter, secretary of the as¬ 
sociation of the deaf; and Eva Pass, who 
extended the welcome. 
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other side which boasts of modern agri¬ 
cultural machinery. The Camel and the 
Cadillac! 

September 7 —Went on last morning 
shopping tour in Tel Aviv. In afternoon 
visited Rehovoth, where is situated the 
Weizmann Institute of Science and mar¬ 
velled at its intricate wonders, especially 
an electronic microscope that magnifies 
the minutest object 120,000 times! The 
Weizmann Room is full of interesting 
data connected with his life, a portion 
having been donated by Prof. Albert 
Einstein. On its grounds flourish pomela 
trees which yield a cross breed of grape¬ 
fruit and oranges. It’s bad to fall asleep 
under one of those trees lest a pomela, 
weighing at least 6 lbs., fall down on 

y° u - # . _ _ 

Farewell visits were made at the 
homes of Mr. and Mrs. M. Gutman and 
Mr. and Mrs. M. Petigrow, parents of 
daughters in U.S. Then in the evening 
we were treated to a sumptuous dinner 
at home of Mr. and Mrs. M. Flakowitz 
at which were also present the execu¬ 
tives of the Association of the Deaf, who 
embraced this occasion to counsel with 
me on matters affecting welfare of the 
deaf. * * * On return to our Hotel 
Ramat Aviv, we were pleasantly sur¬ 
prised to find a note from Miss Myrna 
Lou Peikoff, talented daughter of second 
vice-president of the NAD and Mrs. 
Peikoff. She learned of our presence 
through the press and phoned the Amer¬ 
ican Consulate to ascertain our where¬ 
abouts. Expressing regrets at our ab¬ 
sence, she promised to try and locate us 
again next morning ere our departure 
for Rome. Sure enough, only a few min¬ 
utes before leaving for airport who 
should fall into our arms but smiling 
Myrna Lou. It did our hearts good to 
see her again, especially in as distant a 
continent as this one, 6000 miles from 
home. We doubt not that she too experi¬ 
enced the same emotional thrill. * * * 
Promptly at 12:10 p.m. our TWA plane 
took off for Rome and we left Israel 
with a tinge of regret but many pleasant 
memories of this youngest of Republics, 
—a bright and shining light of liberal 
social demorcacy in the Middle East. It 
certainly imparted a feeling of humble¬ 
ness to walk on holy ground where once 
trod the mighty kings, prophets, saints 
and heroes of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments. We are grateful to our experi¬ 
enced chauffeur-guide, Mr. Max Eigner, 
of Travex Agency, who helped make 
our tour both an educational and mem¬ 
orable one. Mr. Chaim Apter, Secretary 
of the Association of the Deaf, was an 
able assistant. Incidentally, all the of¬ 
ficial conferences were arranged for me 

A study in contrast: Mile. Czarnowslca and 
Madame Grossman (deaf sisters) have sad 
expression, while vivacious Georgette 
Coulhac and scholarly Suzanne Lavaud 
smilingly bid the Kenners "Au Revoir." 


by Mr. M. Gutman, and I was indeed 
glad of the opportunity to be of service, 
however slight. * * * Landed in Rome 
five hours later, only to board the train 
for Naples, reaching it late in evening, 
to our Hotel Santa Lucia, facing Bay of 
Naples. The city was gaily garbed for 
some festive occasion. 

September 8 — En route to Pompei, 
founded 600 B.C., destroyed by Mt. Ve¬ 
suvius eruption in 79 A.D. and covered 
with ashes. We sauntered through its 
many cobbled streets, viewing the ruins 
of temples, kitchens, “bars,” and a 
civilization as it existed 2000 years ago, 
covering two square miles, and gazed at 
the towering Mt. Vesuvius in the dis¬ 
tance, the main cause of all that “erup¬ 
tion.” Then, via the Amalfi Drive, con¬ 
sidered to be the most fantastic coast 
road in the world, skirting the Bay of 
Naples, via Sorrento, and return to 
Naples. 

September 10 — A pleasant 2-hour 
sail across the shimmering Bay of 
Naples brought us to the enchanting Isle 
of Capri, barely four square miles, and 
sparkling with natural beauties. After 
luncheon we went down the funicular 
car to a motor launch which landed us 
at entrance of the Blue Grotto. There we 
clambered into small boats, manned by 
hardy boatmen and had to lie down 
quite flat on our chests to avoid being 
hit by the protruding rocks overhead. 
The water inside the Grotto was blue as 
blue could be and very luminous. Back 
to Naples we checked out for fast rail 
return trip to Rome. En route, sharing 
our compartment were a young couple. 
Striking up conversation revealed that 
they reside near us in N. Y., that they 
sail for home on same date and on same 
ship. Met them again later. 

September 11 — Scarce five minutes 
after stepping out of our Hotel Conti¬ 
nental for a morning stroll through the 
streets of Rome, we were accosted by a 
young intelligent looking fellow who, 


assured of my identity (after seeing my 
likeness in The Silent Worker) intro¬ 
duced himself as Igor Thomas, a friend 
of our Mario Santin. What a fine guide 
he proved to be! Igor escaped 
from behind the Iron Curtain of 
Jugoslavia while his father and brother 
settled in San Francisco. Conversant 
with English, having formerly attended 
the Alexander Graham Bell School in 
Chicago; now employed as a volunteer 
worker with the International Service 
Organization in Rome, he is awaiting 
opportunity to emigrate to the U.S. * * * 
As we sauntered along, a sudden gust of 
rain drove us into the Pantheon, of all 
places. This immense structure erected 
1850 years ago, formerly the Roman 
baths for the aristocracy, now houses the 
tombs of severael Italian kings, poets 
and painters. * * * Our next stop was 
at the Cappuccinirum Church whose 
underground houses several rooms en¬ 
tirely decorated with the remains of 
human bones and skulls, leering skele¬ 
tons lurking in alcoves — a gruesome 
sight! * * * Then we came across the 
St. Pie'ra in Vacoli, whose main attrac¬ 
tion is the original statue of Moses by 
Michelangelo, an imposing piece of 
sculpture which required some four 
years to execute. ’Tis related that when 
he finally completed it, he struck it with 
his mallet, demanding “Speak!” That 
mark of the mallet blow is still to be 
seen on the knee of the statue. In fact, 
I felt it. 

September 12—We visited the Vati¬ 
can City, taking in the dazzling splendor 
of its ancient art treasures. Particularly 
impressive are the Egyptian Room, con¬ 
taining relics of a historic past, and the 
Sistine Chapel. The black marble bust 
of some nun attracted our attention be¬ 
cause of the long white shining nose. 
Our guide explained that passing visi¬ 
tors are in the habit of tweaking it for 
good luck. “When in Rome, etc.”; so we 
did, too. * * * Next, St. Peter s Cathe- 
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dral, the world’s largest, down the old 
Appian Way, past the beautiful Trevi 
Fountain and the “Quo Vadis” Church 
to St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

September 13—Last tour of the Eter¬ 
nal City with Igor Thomas as guide. 
Made brief visit to the National Mu¬ 
seum of Rome, gazed at the Tower on 
which Nero sat and fiddled while Rome 
burned. The Forum and Palatino were 
our next objectives. Nearby, the massive 
stone tomb of Romulus , founder of 
Rome; Basilica of Julius Caesar, place 
where he was assasinated and where 
Mark Antony delivered his funeral ora¬ 
tion. Verily, the ghosts of the Caesars, 
Demosthenes, Cicero, Antony, Alexan¬ 
der, and others seemed to be stalking 
around in their white togas, evoking 25 
centuries of history, as Igor and I sat on 
one of the storied stones in the Forum, 
arguing on things past and mundane. 
His “powerful” manner of signing was 
impressive. However, the gathering dusk 
brought an end to our discussion. And so 
we left “the grandeur that was Rome.” 

September 14—Our LAI plane “The 
Lark” sped us on to Nice , France. But, 
no, after about half an hour’s flight, we 
felt unusual bumps, the plane developed 
motor trouble and was compelled to re¬ 
turn to Rome. After a 2-hour wait, our 
plane took off (fingers crossed) and we 
finally arrived in the French Riviera ,— 
Nice , to be exact, a picturesque city 
with broad avenues and magnificent 
hotels. 

September 15—In the afternoon we 
visited Menton , sheltered by the Alps 
and surrounded by groves of orange and 
lemon trees; also Villa Eze which, like 
an eagle’s nest atop, overlooks the sea. 
Founded by the Romans in 12th century, 
it is occupied by lazily lolling artists. 
Drove through Monaco, right by the 
Italian border, and visited the Palace 
of the Prince of Monaco. Next stop was 
the Casino de Monte Carlo where the 
Wheels of Chance in its famous gaming 
rooms were in motion. They have lifted 
many a one to the dizzy heights of for¬ 
tune or doomed to depths of despair. I 
decided to be a passive on-looker. * * * 
In the evening we received a visit from 
Monsieur Marcel Carhonel, President of 
Club Amical Silencieux de Nice, and 
Madame Carhonel , long-time residents 
there. 

September 16—Taking a late morn¬ 
ing stroll and seeing our puzzlement on 
finding the American Express Co. offices 
closed at noon (its “siesta”) we were 
accosted by a hearing couple, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. M. Milne of Canada who have 
deaf relatives, Philip Arcand of Mon¬ 
treal and Marie Tremblay of Portland, 
Me. Noting that we were Americans, 
they wanted us to know that their rela¬ 
tives attend all NAD conventions* 

(to he concluded) 


(Series No. 9) 

For President and Chairman, con¬ 
tinued from Series No. 8. 

Rescind. Purpose: To revoke (re¬ 
peal) a motion or action previously 
taken and the time has passed when it 
might be reconsidered. Seldom used if 
“Reconsider” is in order, since only 
a majority vote is required to recon¬ 
sider but usually a 2/3 vote is needed 
to rescind. May be an incidental mo¬ 
tion, e.g., a motion to rescind an ad¬ 
opted subsidiary amendment to a mo¬ 
tion still pending. If a motion to re¬ 
scind is a main action, it may be made 
by any member only when no question 
is pending. It opens to debate the ques¬ 
tion to be rescinded and it requires a 
2/3 vote without previous notice or by 
a majority vote with notice. An amend¬ 
ment to the by-laws cannot be rescinded, 
but the by-laws as amended may be 
amended by the process defined in the 
amending article. Motions adopting 
standing rules may be rescinded by a 
2/3 vote without notice or by a ma¬ 
jority vote with notice. A motion adopt¬ 
ing a resolution (which does not amend 
the by-laws or the rules of order) may 
also be rescinded by a 2/3 vote without 
notice or by a majority vote with notice. 
BUT remember that votes cannot be 
rescinded when action that the assem¬ 
bly cannot undo has been taken as a 
result of the vote: (a) when it is in the 
nature of a contract and when the other 
party has been so informed; (b) where 
resignations have been acted upon; (c) 
where one has been elected to, or ex¬ 
pelled from membership or office and 
was present or officially notified of the 
fact. However, the opinion of the 
writer is as follows: A contract may 
be rescinded: (a) by mutual consent; 
(b) by either party without consent of 
the other, in which case the party vio¬ 
lating the contract is liable for dam¬ 
ages. If one makes a contract and later 
finds that he cannot fulfil said con¬ 
tract, he’d feel ethically bound to noti¬ 
fy the other party and offer to pay any 
damage to the best of his ability. 

Renewal of a Motion. Purpose: Re¬ 
peat a motion which was already de¬ 
feated. Main motions may not be re¬ 
newed during the same session. Motions 
to adjourn and to recess are the only 
privileged motions that may be re¬ 
newed. Motions to table, to call for the 
previous question (close debate and 
'Vote now), to limit or extend limits 
of debate, to postpone definitely, and 


to refer are the only subsidiary mo¬ 
tions that may be renewed. Motions to 
change the order of business and to 
take from the table may also be re¬ 
newed. These secondary motions may 
be renewed after further debate or after 
further business. 

Question No. 2. Should an organi¬ 
zation be incorporated under the laws 
of the State in which it is located? 

Answer. Yes in nearly all cases. 

Question No. S. Please explain the 
purpose of “Incorporation.”— A. G. 

Answer. When an organization in¬ 
corporates, it becomes, according to 
law, a “Corporate body” and is in many 
ways like a person in the legal sense. 
It signs a contract with the State, said 
contract (Articles of incorporation; 
Charter) defines the object of the or¬ 
ganization a monopoly on the use of 
its name. 

The act of incorporation brings the 
organization under the special corpora¬ 
tion laws of the governmental body is¬ 
suing the Charter, e.g., an Ohio corpora¬ 
tion chartered under the General Not 
For Profit Corporation Act is governed 
by the many rules in said Act. 

The laws governing incorporation 
differ in various States and may be 
changed at any time, the papers to be 
made out are not uniform; therefore it 
is necessary to consult a local attorney, 
who is familiar with the laws of the 
State from which the charter is de¬ 
sired. 

Furthermore, the advantages of in¬ 
corporation are several, which are as 
follows: (a) It enables the organization 
to hold property and to take legal action 
in the name of the organization; (b) 
It prevents the members from being 
individually liable for debts of the or¬ 
ganization; (c) It may continue in¬ 
definitely regardless of the passing of 
the individual members. 

However, many unincorporated or¬ 
ganizations own real estate and other 
property, e.g.; most labor unions are 
unincorporated and some are quite 
wealthy. They often take legal action 
in the name of the organization. Even 
the protection of individual members 
from liability for debts of a corpora¬ 
tion is not complete, e.g.: a director may 
find himself liable for debts incurred 
because of illegal acts of his board; a 
stock-holder of a bank which fails may 
find himself liable for bank debts; etc. 

(to he continued) 
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Zhe Educational front and Parents' Department 

By W. T. Griffing, Editor 

The Education of Exceptional Children 

By William J. McClure, Superintendent , Tennessee School for the Deaf 


This paper was read at a meeting of 
Special Education Teachers of Oklaho¬ 
ma, August 18, 1953. When we request¬ 
ed a copy of his speech, Mr. McClure 
suggested we might not be interested 
because the subject did not deal specifi¬ 
cally with our field, the deaf; however, 
we are of the opinion that, it can be help¬ 
ful to us. 

It is a pleasure for me to be here 
with you who are interested in special 
education and in exceptional children in 
the State of Oklahoma. All of us en¬ 
gaged in this field of education have a 
great many mutual interests and fre¬ 
quently the problems encountered in one 
phase of special education are also com¬ 
mon to the other phases. My own work 
has been primarily with those who are 
acoustically handicapped. I hope you 
will forgive me if most of my illustra¬ 
tions are from my own experiences. I 
am sure you can all apply them to your 
own fields and to your own experiences. 

I sometimes think that after general 
education and the regular classroom 
teachers have taken care of the majority 
of school children, those of us interested 
in the exceptional child must come along 
and in the words of the Bible “gather 
up every fragment, that none may be 
lost” as Christ directed should be done 
with the morsels after he had fed the 
five thousand. Certainly if we are not 
alert many handicapped children will 
be lost. We are the ones most interested 
in the welfare of these exceptional chil¬ 
dren and the ones to whom they must 
look if every exceptional child receives 
the best possible training and education 
which he is capable of assimilating. This 
is true not only from a humanitarian 
standpoint but also from the standpoint 
of human and national economy. 

The education of the exceptional child 
and of the handicapped has been getting 
more and more attention during the past 
few years. Possibly the war injured 
have given impetus to this. However, 
those of us working in the field realize 
there is sometimes a tendency in some 
quarters to over-emphasize attention to 
one type of exceptional child while 
other types equally in need of attention 
and educational services are totally neg¬ 
lected. 

As I said before, all of us working 
with exceptional children have a great 
many overlapping interests. In our every 
day work we also gain considerable in¬ 
sight into the problems faced by workers 
in areas other than our own. In the 
course of my work as a teacher of the 


deaf, I am frequently made aware of the 
problems faced by other types of the 
handicapped and by those who work 
with them. I find that deaf children 
sometimes have other handicaps more or 
less severe in nature. Some may have 
slight or severe defects in vision. Others 
have cardiac and orthopedic difficulties. 
Some are even afflicted with cerebral 
palsy in addition to deafness. We do our 
best to cope with these double handi¬ 
caps, however, we are seldom able to 
care properly for deaf children when 
the additional handicap is the more 
severe of the two. We also have deaf 
children ranging in intelligence from 
those who are near genius to the men¬ 
tally retarded. 

I am sure that all of you who deal 
with groups of exceptional children 
have come in contact with this same 
range of conditions which I have just 
mentioned. It merely emphasizes the 
scope of our field. We should he ever 
more aware of the necessity for a con¬ 
tinuous exchange of ideas among our¬ 
selves and aware of the necessity for the 
adoption of goals which will assure ade¬ 
quate opportunities for all types of ex¬ 
ceptional children. Among these types 
are: The mentally superior (the most 
neglected group); the mentally retard¬ 
ed; those with health problems; those 
with social problems; the visually han¬ 
dicapped; the hearing handicapped; the 
cardiac; those with orthopedic difficulty; 
the emotionally disturbed; those with 
reading problems; the cerebral palsied, 
and any other deviates with special edu¬ 
cational problems. 

Within my own profession there has 
been some disagreement concerning 
methods of instruction and types of 
schools. I believe these disagreements 
have been lessened to a considerable 
degree by our professional meetings and 
by exchange of ideas. So often the most 
severe critics have never become fa¬ 
miliar with the very things they criticize 
so bitterly. A hearing teacher of the deaf 
in a day school developed the touch and 
vibration method of teaching speech so 
widely used in all schools for the deaf 
today. A deaf teacher in a residential 
school developed the most widely used 
system of teaching correct language 
patterns to deaf children. Yet there are 
some who say there should be no deaf 
teachers of the deaf! 

The number of handicapped children 
of any one type in any one school sys¬ 
tem is very small when compared with 
the total number of children in that 
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system be it local or state wide. The one 
group is almost too small a percentage 
to gain the attention which the handi¬ 
cap itself warrants. However, when the 
total number of all handicapped or ex¬ 
ceptional children of all types in a sys¬ 
tem are considered they represent a 
considerable proportion of all the chil¬ 
dren. It is a help to focus attention upon 
the needs of this group as a whole in¬ 
stead of upon one particular type of 
exceptional child. 

Organizations in some areas are far 
ahead of others in banding together 
those interested in exceptional children 
and in calling attention to the needs of 
this group. We, in Tennessee, have been 
somewhat behind; however, I believe we 
are beginning to catch up. Due to the 
geography of our state, our Educational 
Association has long been divided into 
East, Middle, and West Tennessee Edu¬ 
cational Associations. These groups hold 
meetings in the fall, and then in the 
spring the Tennessee Educational Asso¬ 
ciation also has a meeting. 

Each of these three regional groups 
and also the statewide group have, of 
course, had sections devoted to various 
phases of the educational program, in¬ 
cluding a section on the exceptional 
child. Not too long ago the sections in 
East, Middle and Western Tennessee in¬ 
terested in Special Education and Ex¬ 
ceptional Children affiliated with the 
International Council for Exceptional 
Children, forming three chapters of the 
I.C.E.C. in Tennessee. 

These three separate chapters of 
I.C.E.C. functioned with more or less 
successful attempts at cooperation for 
two or three years. However, it was diffi¬ 
cult to coordinate their work. With each 
chapter attempting to work independ¬ 
ently there was no commonly accepted 
program toward which all three chap¬ 
ters were working. 
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Representatives from each of the three 
State Chapters of I.C.E.C. met to discuss 
and adopt plans for a State Council, a 
Council to coordinate the efforts of the 
various State Chapters and to set goals 
toward which all might bend their 
efforts. 

Without an organization interested in 
the welfare of the entire group of excep¬ 
tional children, some type or types will 
be neglected or overlooked when pro¬ 
visions are made for education. I believe 
the International Council for Excep¬ 
tional Children is the organization 
which can best serve the interests of all 
types of exceptional children. The I.C. 
E.C. is a new and rapidly growing De¬ 
partment of the National Education 
Association. 

Membership in the I.C.E.C. enables 
those affiliated to work together to the 
best advantage of the exceptional child. 
As they work together toward the com¬ 
mon goals, they are able to enlist the 
support of more and more peripheral 
groups all working together for the 
proper education of exceptional chil¬ 
dren wherever they may be found and 
whatever type of exceptionality they 
may present. 

In his President’s Message to the 
I. C. E. C. Convention last spring. Mr. 
Francis Doyle of the California State 
Department of Education, pointed out 
that educational services for the excep¬ 
tional child are falling behind medical, 
psychological, rehabilitation and wel¬ 
fare services. Mr. Dovle suggested four 
areas which the I.C.E.C. should attack. 

1) Lack of public information and 
understanding about the special edu¬ 
cational needs of exceptional children. 

2) Lack of trained personnel. The 
United States Office of Education has 
been giving considerable attention to 
this problem. 

3) Inadequate financing of special 
education programs. 

4) Lack of adequate housing for 
such programs. 

The I.C.E.C. is holding regional meet¬ 
ings in Portland, Oregon, and Houston, 
Texas, this year in addition to a Na¬ 
tional Convention in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
April 28 to May 1. The National Meet¬ 
ing in Boston last spring was one of the 
most enthusiastic and helpful meetings 
I have ever attended. Experts from many 
fields of education, both general and 
special, led discussions on the latest 
thought and trends in the education of 
each type of exceptional child and 
formed plans for improving educational 
opportunities for the exceptional child 
at every level. 

The cost of belonging to such an or¬ 
ganization is small. The opportunity to 
participate in a program of wide scope 
and to improve the educational oppor¬ 
tunities of the children with whom you 
work is great. 


Children of the Deaf . . . 

An Undersea Sailor 

Of all branches of service in the 
United States Navy, that of the sub¬ 
marine service is certainly one that 
should be shunned by any man afflicted 
with claustrophobia. That Dustin Shat- 
tuck, Jr., is not so afflicted is proven by 
the fact that he is a radar operator on 
the submarine U.S.S. Blackfin, on duty 
in Pacific waters. 

Nineteen-year-old Dustin is the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Dustin Shattuck, Sr., of 
La Center, Washington, and a grandson 
of the late Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Shat¬ 
tuck, well-known among the deaf circles 
of San Francisco. He is also a nephew 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Pale, also well 
known to the San Francisco deaf. Both 
grandparents attended the California 
State School for the Deaf at Berkeley. 
Mr. Frank Shattuck was a pioneer resi¬ 
dent of the region. 

Dustin, Jr., graduated from La Cen¬ 
ter High School in 1952, was President 
of the student body during his senior 
year and ably discharged the duties of 
that office. During his student days he 
played football and baseball against 
teams from the Washington State School 
for the Deaf, so he is no stranger to 
many of the deaf of that state. Dustin’s 
parents do not say his teams won most 
of the games played with the State 
School boys! Let us assume they broke 
even. 

Junior must have had the Navy in 
mind at an early age because the records 
show he enlisted in the Naval Reserve 
at Portland, Oregon, at the tender age 
of 16. It is doubtful he had even begun 
to shave at that time, although older 
Navy men probably called him a 
“spunky little shaver.” 

The accompanying picture was taken 
at Boot Training Camp, where Dustin 
was enrolled for a seven-week course 
under the U.S. Navy Training Program 
at San Diego. From there he went on to 
New London, Connecticut, in January 
1953, for advanced training at the famed 
submarine school there. On completion 
of his training, he recently reported 
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aboard the modern “guppy-snorkel” 
submarine, USS Blackfin, where he was 
assigned duties in the deck force depart¬ 
ment. During the summer the Blackfin 
was assigned to Alaskan waters, from 
where she was to go on to either Hawaii 
or Japan. 

Before leaving for his tour of duty 
aboard the submarine, Dustin presented 
his parents and younger brother, David, 
with a wonderful new television set! 
Who knows but that some day on their 
set they will see Dustin as he is awarded 
some honor by the Admiral of the Navy 
or even by the President of the United 
States! 

When he is discharged from the Navy 
in March, 1954, Dustin plans to attend 
Clark College, in Vancouver, for two 
years, and then enroll at the University 
of Washington for a course in either 
Forestry or Fishery. 

Dustin’s mother will be remembered 
by many of the Oregonian deaf as Alga 
Ohius, a graduate of the Oregon State 
School for the Deaf, class of 1924. The 
Shattuck family is justly proud of a son 
and brother who is so ready to enlist in 
the service of his country. 

—K. A. Hokanson. 


LOS ANGELES BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 

823 West Manchester Avenue 
Los Angeles 44, California 



NOBLE A. HOWER, Pastor 


Sunday School . 10:00 A.M. 

Morning Worship .11:00 A.M. 

Evening Service . 7:30 P.M. 


Men's Fellowships — Socials — Women's 
Guild at announced times 


All are welcome for worship, evangel¬ 
ism, Christian education, social services, 
and recreation. 


Phone PLeasant 1-2370 
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Wesley Lauritsen, Editor 


New Pastor Installed at 
Ephphatha Church 

On Sunday afternoon, October 3, the 
Reverend Ingvald Thvedt was installed 
as pastor of the Ephphatha Church at 
Faribault, Minnesota. The impressive 
services were presided over by the Rev¬ 
erend Stewart Dale, the former pastor 
who is now located 
' * n Minneapolis. Dr. 

d Magnus Dahlen, of 

St. Paul, preached 

t! T i t the sermon and in- 
stalled Pastor 
Thvedt. In accept- 
ing the call Pastor 

WESLEY lauritsen After ten years of 
ministry in the Lu¬ 
theran Church without any contact with 
the deaf we are now having a new ex¬ 
perience in this challenging opportunity 
of the Ephphatha Church Mission. Many 
age old truths are taking on new mean¬ 
ing for us here. Many new insights are 
coming as we see the remarkable attain¬ 
ments of a group of people that start 
life with a hearing loss. 

We see how the Minnesota State 
School is teaching many to speak and to 
read lips; it is thrilling. We see the 
fellowship that the deaf can have in so 
many ways; it is most encouraging. We 
see a new fellowship of worship when 
there is a combination of speaking and 
signing. It makes one realize that many 
people are moving out of a ‘world of 
darkness and silence’ into a new life of 
‘light and happiness.’ 

We consider ourselves very fortunate 
to experience such genuine friendliness 
and helpfulness from the members and 
friends of this Ephphatha Church. We 
count it a privilege to find such a wel 
come into this new and glorious Fellow¬ 
ship of Willing Hands and Hearts. 

Our prayer is: that we may be willing 
and faithful servants of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, His Church, and His 
people. 

Wesley Lauritsen, a member of the 
church for 31 years, then introduced a 
number of good friends of the church 
who extended greetings and best wishes. 

Following the services the Ephphatha 
Ladies Aid served refreshments to all 
present. 

On the following Sunday Pastor 
Thvedt, who has already learned the 
signs quite well, conducted services for 
more than 200 deaf students and adults. 
At this service 108 confirmed members 
of the church took part in the Lord’s 
Supper. 


By the Rev. Ernest C. Mappes 

“Hosanna to the Son of David: Blessed 
is He that cometh in the name of the 
Lord. Hosanna in the highest.” 

Christians are joyful and blessed 
people. They have what is needed to 
make life happy and contented. Faith in 
God and His Word and promises, faith 
in the Son of God, the Savior from sin 
and its punishment,—that is the Chris¬ 
tians’ foundation upon which we build 
our hope for the life that now is and 
for that which is to come. 

In this season of the year, the joyous 
Advent and Christmas season, the hearts 
of all Christians break forth in the song 
of praise — “Hosanna to the Son of 
David: Blessed is He that cometh in the 
name of the Lord. Hosanna in the high¬ 
est.” 

Advent means coming. Advent is a 
season of waiting and hoping for the 
coming of our Lord Jesus. Eagerly we 
wait for Christmas, the celebration of 
the Savior’s coming in the flesh, born a 
true man of the Virgin Mary. Prayer¬ 
fully we wait for His coming into our 
hearts through His Holy Word to give 
comfort, hope and peace. Hopefully we 
look forward to His Second coming to 
judge the world. At that time full and 
complete salvation will come to us be¬ 
lievers when we will be taken into His 
Heavenly Home. 

Oh, prepare your hearts then to re¬ 
ceive this our King and Savior! 

You and I have made a terrible mess 
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of things by our sinning. By our sins we 
lose God’s favor and are under God’s 
curse. But, remember, Christ our Savior 
came to us to meet our greatest need. He 
came to redeem, to win us back from 
satan’s power; He came to make us 
God’s children and heirs of heaven. How 
blessed are we to have such a Savior! 

As our King and Ruler, we owe Christ 
honor, respect and obedience, because 
He is a gentle, kind and loving King. 
We are His friends and servants, there¬ 
fore gladly we should yield to Him, 
loving Him Who first loved us. 

If ever there is a season when people 
are tempted to place first things last and 
last things first, it is the Advent and 
Christmas season. 

Those busy days when we are getting 
ready for Christmas, the shopping for 
gifts for our friends and loved ones, the 
arranging for the big Christmas dinner, 
the last-minute things that we must at¬ 
tend to,—all these things have worn our 
nerves to a frazzle and left us weary 
and resdess. 

But have we given a thought to the 
chief meaning of Christmas? Have we 
forgotten that this is the birthday of the 
Christ Child? Have we considered the 
wonderful truth that God in His mercy 
has given us a Gift on Christmas, His 
own dear Son, to cheer us and bless us? 

By all means, make your Christmas 
beautiful, a happy day for your loved 
ones and for as many others as you can. 
But do not forget the “One Thing Need¬ 
ful” for your soul, to come with rever¬ 
ence and faith to the manger bed, pause 
a moment, look into the face of the 
wonderful Child, adore Him and wor¬ 
ship Him with sincere devotion, take 
Him and keep Him in your heart. Go to 
the House of God. not only on Christ¬ 
mas but often, and hear His Word, the 
reassuring message of God’s wondrous 
love and grace in His Son Jesus Christ. 


REV. I. M. THVEDT 
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By Ray F. Stallo 

969 F Street, Apt. 4 
San Bernardino, Calif. 



Then you, too, with all other Christians 
will have what is needed to make life 
happy and contented. 

“Blessed is He that cometh in the 
name of the Lord.” Come Lord Jesus, 
abide with me, make me Thine own. 
Amen. 

Pastor Theo. DeLaney's 
Installation 

On Sunday, September 20, a great 
number of deaf people attended the in¬ 
stallation service for Pastor Theo. 
DeLaney as missionary to the deaf at 
St. John’s Lutheran Church in San Fran 
cisco, California. It was a specially ar¬ 
ranged service for both deaf and hear¬ 
ing. The attendance was around 300 
people, among them 120 deaf. It is re¬ 
markable, for it came during a record 
transportation strike which prevented 
many deaf from attending. 

Dr. Arthur Brohm, pastor of St. 
John’s, conducted the installation serv¬ 
ice. Pastor Paul Jacobs of San Mateo 
preached on 2 Cor. 3:4-6, showing that 
all our success depends on God, not 
upon our own strength. Five other pas¬ 
tors participated in the ceremony. Dr. 
George W. Gaertner, another missionary 
for the deaf, who has served the Bay 
Area for some twenty years, interpreted 
the whole service for the deaf. 

It is not often that the deaf can see 
how a Lutheran pastor takes office so it 
was a very impressive service for those 
who were in attendance. The interest of 
the hearing people has always been 
warm for the deaf church work in the 
Bay Area. The attending pastors’ inter¬ 
est can be seen from the fact that several 
came from distances up to 75 miles. 

After the service, the deaf and the 
hearing attended a reception for Pastor 
DeLaney in the social hall of the church. 
The deaf committee which consisted 
of Mrs. Charles Pale, Mrs. Charles 
Wright, Mrs. Ernest Norton and Mrs. 
Alva Reneau, and the Married People’s 
Club of St. John’s served cake and coffee. 

Although the installation had to be 
set over to the 20th of September, both 
Dr. Gaertner and Pastor DeLaney had 
worked through the latter part of August 
and September. They opened two new 
stations to give more deaf opportunities 
to hear the Gospel. To the north, they 
opened at Richmond with 16 attending 
the first service. They also started serv¬ 
ices in Redwood City, with 12 attending 
the initial service. Besides these, they 
are serving the deaf in Oakland, San 
Francisco, and San Jose. 


RETIRE AT 65!! 

Get Life Insurance NOW to supplement 
your S.S. benefit. Same rates as to hear¬ 
ing persons. 

MARCUS L. KENNER, Agent 

New England Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

150 West 22 St., N. Y. II, N. Y. 


Who marks in commas just for fun. 
And when the job is nearly done 
Finds errors plain as noonday sun? 

—The Proofreader 
According to a report in the news¬ 
papers, a couple of Korean papers are 
in hot water due to a “typographical 
error.” Seems that the printer used the 
character meaning “even number” in¬ 
stead of the one meaning “big” in re¬ 
ferring to the Korean president, Syng- 
man Rhee. Someway or other this was 
considered insulting the dignity of the 
president and the two papers were sus¬ 
pended. The Korean language uses Chi¬ 
nese characters in the written word and 
since Chinese writing is idiographic or 
picture writing, each character means a 
word. There is no alphabet in Chinese 
or Japanese as we know it. A Chinese 
composing room contains literally thou¬ 
sands of characters and since it is im¬ 
possible for the printer to memorize a 
case of this immensity, the Chinese 
printer reads his copy and then starts to 
hunt for the character, meanwhile sing¬ 
ing out his word as he hunts. Can you 
imagine the bedlam that is the normal 
atmosphere of a Chinese shop with 
dozens of printers rushing madly about 
and all singing out their word in their 
peculiar sing-song voices? 

New jobs arising from the growing 
demand for printed matter will be rela¬ 
tively few in number because of tech¬ 
nological advances in the industry. 
Which means that the growing demand 
for printing will he met by improve¬ 
ments in machinery and ways of pro¬ 
ducing printing which will enable the 
industry to produce a greater volume of 
work with the same man power. How¬ 
ever, many technical improvements ac¬ 
tually tend to increase employment be¬ 
cause they increase efficiency and cut 
costs, thus encouraging greater use of 
printing. The belief is though, that the 
industry will require fewer new workers 
than it will replacements for those 
workers who leave the industry through 
death, retirement or otherwise. 

If you have been holding your breath 
this far for the latest installment of the 
National Amalgamated Directory you 
can let it go now. Here it is. 

George Dietrich, Jr., doorman on East 
Los Angeles Tribune. West Pennsyl¬ 
vania School. Learned the trade in 
school. 

Robert L. Bullens, Printer-Linotype 
operator in Indianapolis. Bob at¬ 
tended the Indiana School where he 


learned the trade in part. 

Walter H. Reuter, all-around printer and 
die cutter, Safety Envelope Manufac¬ 
turing Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Wisconsin School for the Deaf. Walt 
learned the trade in school. He is also 
the first deaf man we have record of 
who is an envelope die-cutter. How’s 
about writing us a letter Walt, and 
tell us how envelopes are made? 

John S. Braclaus, Intertype operator 
and printer, Interstate Printing and 
Calendar Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Wisconsin School where he learned 
the trade. 

Marion J. Allen, Linotype operator, 
Royal Oak Daily Tribune, Royal Oak, 
Mich. Western Pennsylvania School 
where he took the printing course. 
Elmer D. Francisco, Linotype operator, 
Montana Standard, Butte, Montana. 
Montana School for the Deaf. Learn¬ 
ed trade in school. 

Here’s one that you keyboard athletes 
who also must service your machines 
can use to advantage. For a very good 
and very serviceable graphite gun 
simply get the squeeze type hand lotion 
bottle and after thoroughly cleaning and 
drying it inside simply fill it with 
graphite and you have just about as 
good a graphite gun as you could wish 
for. 

We have had several inquiries lately 
for the story of how we came to cultivate 
that remarkable facial adornment which 
is our trade mark. The story starts back 
when we were a young and innocent 
child. (Oh, yes, BBB, we were young 
and innocent once. Well, young any¬ 
way.) Where we lived in our tender 
youth, there was an old time printshop 
run by a kindly old man who had a 
long and flowing beard. At first we 
thought he was Santa Claus but as time 
went on we learned there was no Santa 
Claus. Becoming better known to him, 
he took us under his wing and taught 
us the rudiments of the trade. We ob¬ 
served the utility of our old friend’s 
whiskers. He would often use his beard 
to dust out type cases and we have seen 
him use it as a padding compound 
brush. Often when he ran out of sorts, 
he would gently comh his beard with 
his fingers and invariably find enough 
tvpe to fill out his line. All this led us 
to resolve, as soon as it was physically 
possible, to raise a beard of our own. 
little knowing at that time the powerful 
attraction beards had for the tender sex. 
But we found out. Oh, boy! 
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Swinging 
'round the nation 



HARRIETT B. VOTAW 


GERALDINE FAIL 


The News Editor is Mrs. Geraldine Fail, 
344 Janice St., North Long Beach 5, California. 
Assistant News Editors are: 

Central States: Mrs. Harriett B. Votaw 
3690 Teller St., Wheatridge, Colo. 

Southern States: Mrs. Pauline Hicks 
1937 West Road, Jacksonville 7, Fla. 

Correspondents living in these areas should 
send their news to the Assistant News Editor 
serving their states. 

Information about births, deaths, marriages, 
and engagements should be mailed to the 
Editor. 

DEADLINE FOR NEWS IS THE 
20TH OF EACH MONTH. 


GEORGIA . . . 

Governor Talmadge was the principal 
speaker at the dedication of $1,000,000 in new 
buildings and improvements in the 104-year-old 
campus of the Georgia School for the deaf, 
held Armistice Day. Mrs. M. M. Simmons of 
Atlanta, retired member of the faculty, served 
as interpreter for the Governor and other 
speakers. Many notable visitors and former 
pupils attended the exercises. The school is 
one of the oldest in the nation and was 
founded at a time when the deaf were con¬ 
sidered by many to be feeble minded. 

Atlanta Division No. 28 had a Hallowe’en 
party October 31, and a social Thanksgiving 
Eve, both were well attended. 

Two new linotype operators now working 
on the Atlanta Journal keyboards are Sam 
Hinson (recently from Florida) and Charles 
Parker, a Georgia boy. Both are good opera¬ 
tors. The number of deaf printers employed 
at The Atlanta News Papers, Inc., now num¬ 
bers eleven. 

“October’s Bright Blue Weather“ which be¬ 
gan in mid-September and lasted until Thanks¬ 
giving was just the kind of brisk, bright Fall 
weather that everyone loves. But the long 
drought was hard on all vegetation. As a result 
Georgia’s pecan crop will rate about zero, and 
the North Georgia sections were ravished by 
many forest fires which caused Governor Tal¬ 
madge to proclaim a hunting ban. This was 
revoked the last of November when there was 
two days of rain. 

Mr. H. S. Lowery, of Panama City, Fla., 
was a recent visitor in Atlanta . . . Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph H. White of Austin, Texas, are the 
proud parents of a baby girl, Vickie Gayle, 
born October 12. Mr. White is a brother of 
Cecil White... At a recent meeting of the 
Baptist Training Union which meets at the 
Central Baptist Church across from the Capi¬ 
tal, Mr. Tom Ware was elected president of 
the class. 

Special Thanksgiving services were held at 
St. Phillip’s Cathedral for the deaf by Mr. 
Steve Mathis, and communion service the fol¬ 
lowing Sunday. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. . . . 

Mrs. Elmer Havens passed away in Wilming¬ 
ton, Del., after a prolonged illness and was 
buried alongside her husband in Pittsburg. 
Our heartfelt sympathy is extended to her 
surviving family . . . Charlotte Wilson under¬ 
went surgery and is reported doing nicely . . . 
The Emerson Hodges are proud parents of a 
boy born October 27 . . . The Henry Holters 
were congratulated on becoming grand-parents 
of a boy born to their daughter October 17 . . . 

DCCD held a Hallowe’en party and a good 
number came in costumes Prizes were awarded 
to Misses Wood and Kimble for the most orig¬ 


inal (Siamese Hunchbacks) ; Mrs. Warren 
Drake for the funniest (clown) ; and Mrs. Con¬ 
rad Stedrak for the best act (Texasan cow¬ 
girl) . . . The Washington Chapter of Virgin¬ 
ia Ass’n. of the Deaf held an Oyster Roast at 
Lubber Run Park, Arlington, for the benefit 
of the VAD Convention Fund . . . The Wom¬ 
an’s Guild of St. Barnabas Mission with Flo 
Grammette as chairlady presented another hit 
with its Supper-Bazaar attraction . . . 

The Edwin V. Engelgaus motored to Win¬ 
ner, S. D., in their new Buick Special and re¬ 
ported a satisfactory pheasant hunting vacation 
. . . The Charles Howards vacationed leisurely 
at their folks in North Carolina . . . The Jose 
R. Berrios Jr., headed for Florida during their 
vacation and put in some energy helping to 
build a home for his father who retired from 
the U. S. Army. They mourn the rainy weather 
throughout their stay in the Sunshine State . .. 

The Dick Wrights had Mrs. Wright’s grand¬ 
mother for quite a while as their guest. The 
grand old lady was an ardent booster of her 
grand-daughter’s performances on the bowling 
alleys . . . The J. A. McVernons purchased a 
home in Silver Spring, Md. . . . Warren 
Blackwell, desiring a fresh start in life, left the 
Capital City to take up residence in Pulaski, 
Va. with the Cecil Prillamans . . . Congrats to 
John E. Penn and Cinderella York on their re¬ 
cent announced engagement. 

The local frats elected Tony D’Onfrio to his 
fifth term as prexy; Robert Werdig, veep; 
Leonard Lau, secretary; Edwin Engelgau, 
treasurer; Francis Barber, director; Wesley 
Bennett, three-term trustee: Morton Galloway, 
sergeant-at-arms; Charles Moscowitz, program 
chairman. Together with the attendance of 
some 40 Baltimoreans, they enjoyed a delight¬ 
ful initiation night . . . The Aux-Frats had a 
drawing card with their annual dinner at 
W & S Buffeteria under the helm of Evelyn 
Cuppy. 

The DCCD basketball season is on in all 
fierceness. Their first game against Lancaster, 
Pa. had to be called off due to the snowstorm. 
At a home-to-home encounter, DCCD defeated 
Akron twice 66-61 and 42-31. 

The O. W. L. S. of Gallaudet College pre¬ 
sented a comedy entitled “Jumpin’ Jupiter’ 
and attracted a packed house . . The Nation¬ 
al Literary Society elected the following: Mrs. 
Roy Stewart, president; Roy Stewart, vice- 
president; Robert Werdig, secretary; Mrs. 
Robert Werdig, treasurer; Mrs. Duncan Smoak, 
sergeant-at-arms; the Louis Puccis and Lucille 
Themis, program committee; and Minnie 
Bache, Mary Marshall, and Mrs. Julia Scott, 
membership committee. 

COLORADO . . . 

Basketball practice for the Silent Athletic 
Club of Denver team began November 2nd, and 
so far 16 boys have turned out for practice. 
It is going to be hard to choose the limited 
number of players, for all have turned out to be 
good, and we mean good. New additions to 
Denver from other parts of the country include 
Francis Mog, from Kansas; Francis Ross, from 
Boston, Mass., John Buckmaster, now of Colo¬ 
rado Springs, formerly from Sioux Falls, S. D., 
and Arthur Valdez from Salt Lake City. A 
practice game was held between the SAC and 
the Eberhardt-Denver team (where manager 
Herb Votaw is employed) and the SAC led all 
the way, winning with the score at 63-28. At a 


game with the Shwayder Bros, team, the SAC 
surprisingly beat them by a score of 48-42. 
Shwayders are considered to have a top-notch 
team every year, and naturally our boys felt 
good, and since most of the players on the SAC 
are Shwayder employees, it meant all the more 
to them. The coach for the 1953-54 season is 
Fred Schmidt, veteran player, who retired two 
years ago. 

The All Soul’s Guild of the St. Mark’s Epis¬ 
copal Church held their annual bazaar Novem¬ 
ber 21st, from 1 p. m. to 9 p. m., and it was 
the most successful one for years. The members 
have decided that afternoon bazaars are becom¬ 
ing popular and are more successful, so in the 
future the hours will begin earlier. 

3385 South Forest is one of the warmest 
homes in Denver these days. It is the new home 
purchased recently by Fred and Lorraine 
Schmidt, and was thoroughly “warmed” by 
about 20 members of the SAC and their fam¬ 
ilies on November 7th. “Tours” were conducted 
through the house and yard and then refresh¬ 
ments were served by Julia Billings, Harriett 
Votaw, and Emilia O’Toole. The “Warmers’” 
gift to the Schmidts is an outdoor address 
marker light and will be a wrought iron job 
with an old-fashioned English carriage on it, 
and the Schmidts’ name and address below the 
carriage. 

November 14th was the scene of one of the 
biggest and best times at the SAC. A mystery 
package sale was had, under the chairmanship 
of the Votaws, Eva Fraser, and Don Warnick. 
Contributors were friends of the SAC members 
who sent packages via parcel post from all over 
the U. S. A. and a profit of nearly $60 was 
realized for that one evening. Through The 
Silent Worker, may we take the opportunity 
to express our thanks to our many friends who 
sent in packages to make this affair a great 
success. 

MISSOURI . . . 

Thirty people from Kansas City traveled to 
St. Louis on October 30th for the First Annual 
St. Louis Handicap Bowling Tournament and 
Halloween Party, held on the 31st. Kenneth 
Standley won the first prize of $150 and a Gold 
Champion Belt Buckle and Norman Steele won 
second prize of $75. William Eades came in 
among the cash winners, too. Seems that Kan¬ 
sas City produces good bowlers. About 300 at¬ 
tended the Halloween Party at the St. Louis 
Silent Club. 

Annie Krpan spent her one week vacation in 
St. Louis and Jacksonville, 111., and visited the 
Illinois School. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Ellis (nee Shirley Gar- 
vis) announce the birth of their first son, 
Robert Jr., on November 2nd. 

Albert Stack took Calvin Ninger, Clarence 
Morgan, G^nn Miller, and Milton Johnson to 
Stockton, Kansas, for pheasant hunting over 
the weekend of November 7th. The “gang” 
traveled in style—in Albert’s truck. The deep 
snow prevented a successful hunt, but Albert 
got two and Clarence got four, besides losing 
several in the snow. 

The Missouri Weaving Company girls gave a 
house warming party for Mr. and Mrs. Chester 
Jeffries on November 8th in the afternoon. The 
Jeffries received about $57 and some gifts. 


"THE SIGN LANGUAGE" 

By J. Schuyler Long 

The Most Authoritative Work on the Sign 
Language Ever Published 
Containing a complete vocabulary of 
signs used by the deaf 
Used for 35 years by students and 
classes learning the sign language 
GIVE A COPY TO YOUR HEARING 
FRIENDS 

Price.$4.00 per copy 

Order from Mrs. W. H. Thompson 
306 South 57th Street, Dept. W 
Omaha 3, Nebraska 
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NEBRASKA . . . 

The marriage of Miss Mary Cuscaden to Mr. 
Loren Elstad in Denver, Colo., on October 24th 
was of great interest to the deaf of the 
Omaha-Council Bluffs community, since she is 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. T. Scott Cusca¬ 
den of Omaha, and she lived in Omaha until 
finishing college at Gallaudet in 1947. She lives 
in Denver where she is employed at the Far¬ 
mers’ Union Insurance. She has made frequent 
trips back home to call on her father and 
mother, and she was almost always seen at the 
basketball tournaments of the MAAD every 
year, so she is no stranger to the deaf of the 
Midwest. 

The elder Cuscadens and Mrs. Eleanor 
Propp, sister of Mary, went to Denver for the 
wedding, and also the Riley Anthonys of Oma¬ 
ha; they all traveled in the Anthonys’ new 
1953 Dodge. The wedding was a large one, so 
we hear, with about 400 people present, and 
there were so many gifts that it might require 
a truck to haul them away. The Cuscadens and 
Eleanor and the Anthonys returned to Omaha 
the day after the wedding, arriving after 8 
o’clock in the evening after a long hard drive 
of about 550 miles. 

The night of October 30th saw about 75 
deaf assembled in the Parish House of the 
Trinity Cathedral (Episcopal) where the Aux¬ 
iliary was giving a Halloween Party under the 
direction of Mrs. Marion Pettit, who did her 
part admirably well, considering the fact that 
it was the first time she had served as chair¬ 
man. They played some new and amusing 
games, one of which was rolling a little ball 
with the nose on the floor, and that brought the 
house down in gales of laughter. Afterwards 
they sat down to a light lunch, and lingered 
around for a bit of visiting, as they always do. 

Mrs. Lulu Mary Peterson, mother of Tom 
Peterson, passed away at Crawford, Nebr., ear¬ 
ly in the morning of November 3rd after a long 
illness. She was 88 years old. She had lived in 
Nebraska more than 70 years, and was one of 
the now rapidly-vanishing early settlers. She 
lived through the great blizzard of ’88, which 
is considered the worst storm yet in the history 
of the state, and up to the last year of her life 
she remembered that storm as clearly as if it 
had happened yesterday. Her remains were 
brought down to Valparaiso, Nebr., for funeral 
services and burial in the town cemetery. 

Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Treuke went up to the 
northeastern part of Nebraska on a combined 
pleasure and hunting trip the first weekend of 
November, and Mrs. Treuke’s relatives took 
Oscar up into South Dakota to hunt pheasants. 
They encountered excellent luck, for they 
bagged some birds in just 30 minutes, and 
since they got the limit, they called it a day 
and went back home. By the way, Mr. Treuke 
is now a man of leisure, since he is not work¬ 
ing and has been staying home and taking 
short trips out of Omaha. He was forced to re¬ 
tire by the closing of the Omaha Fixture and 
Supply Co., where he had worked for 27 years. 
He jokes about this enforced idleness and says 
that he is going to be a beggar. 


SPONSORS OF 
75th N.A.D. Diamond Jubilee 
Convention 

July 3 - 9, 1955 

THE GREATER 
CINCINNATI SILENT 
CLUB, Inc. 

327 E. Eighth St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


The Omaha Frat Div. No. 32 had an election 
of officers for 1954 at their November meeting, 
and the result was as follows: John Rewol- 
inski, president; Donald Boone, vice-president; 
Thomas Peterson, secretary (re-elected for 7th 
term); Elvin Miller, treasurer (re-elected); 
Roy Sparks, third trustee; Sidney Hruza, di¬ 
rector; Victor Beran, sergeant-at-arms. 

The Omaha Aux-Frats had a meeting the 
same night and elected the following to head 
the society during 1954: Mrs. Viola Paden, 
president; Mrs. Ruth Falk, vice-president; 
Mrs. Grace Scheneman, secretary; Mrs. Gladys 
Study, treasurer; Mrs. Dolly Peterson, first 
trustee; Mrs. Viola Treuke, second trustee; 
Mrs. Vivian Delehoy, third trustee; Mrs. La- 
Von Boone, custodian; Miss Katherine Bab¬ 
cock, assistant custodian; Mrs. Charlotte Dey, 
sergeant-at-arms. 

The Ephpheta Society of the Deaf (Catholic 
Deaf of Omaha) had their first meeting in 
October after church services on Sunday and 
they voted for new officers who are as follows: 
Owen Study, president; Mrs. Juanita Knobbe, 
vice-president; Mrs. Gladys Study, secretary- 
treasurer; Messrs. Norbert Knobbe and John 
Rewolinski, trustees. 

The basketball season at the Omaha Club 
of the Deaf was opened two weeks earlier than 
in previous years on November 14th when their 
team, 1953 champions of the MAAD, journeyed 
to Sioux Falls, South Dakota, to play the Chat 
and Nibble Club (S. F. Club of the deaf) and 
took the game handily, 96-47. Marvin Tuttle, 
formerly of Des Moines and now playing for 
Omaha, made 23 points, and Delbert Meyer, 
fast and agile guard, shot 25 points, and Jim 
Spatz and Garrett Nelson, a few points each. 

Tuttle, renowned deaf athlete and stellar bas¬ 
ketball player, who works and lives in Des 
Moines and who was on the DM Silent Club 
team the past three years, has joined the Oma¬ 
ha Club of the Deaf all by himself without 
any high-pressure sales talk from Omaha, and 
is on the OCD team. Why? ? One will ask. It 
is just that Marvin is now in love and the girl 
is Pat Dorsey who is living and working in 
Omaha, and he drives over every weekend to 
see her, and naturally he wants to play basket¬ 
ball with the Omaha boys so as to be close to 
Pat. She is a very sweet young lady, and is 
popular among the younger set of the local 
deaf. She comes from Sioux City, Iowa, and 
finished school at the Iowa School only two or 
three years ago and had one year at Gallaudet. 
Marvin and Pat are going to be married some¬ 
time next spring after the AAAD Basketball 
Tournament in Kansas City. 

The MAAD basketball tournament commit¬ 
tee is now working in earnest to make this 
tourney the best ever, and they are always 
keeping in mind the presence of the outsiders 
from all points of the Midwest; they are aim¬ 
ing to give the outsiders a most pleasant time 
and to give them their money’s worth. They 
will send out letters about the tournament to 
as many deaf people as they know of, and will 
put an ad in certain papers of the deaf, start¬ 
ing in December. The committee has been 
quite busy with the many different things on 
their hands for the tourney. It is quite a big 
job, but the committee will stick to it until the 
very end, and we know they will. 

KANSAS ... 

Paul Fager was transferred to Dodge City, 
Kan., from Pratt, Kan., by the Fairmont 
Creamery Co., with which he has been for a 
number of years. 

Did you know that Wichita is known as the 
Air Capital? In an air show recently staged, 
rides for 15 minutes were popular, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Beene Watkins were thrilled over the ride 
they took. 

Misses Rae and Willa Field of Wichita spent 
a weekend in October at Gentry, Okla., with 
their sis-er and family. As their father of Man¬ 
hattan, Kan., was there, they arranged a birth¬ 
day party for him. 


Henry Yahn of Lawrence, Kan., had a har¬ 
rowing experience with near death. After he 
returned home from the football game in 
Olathe on October 10th, he became ill and fell 
on the bathroom floor. His sister heard the 
noise and rushed to the door, only to find it 
locked on the inside, so she crawled in from 
the outside. With the help of Carl Perkins, Mr. 
Yahn was taken to the hospital for observation. 
He had to remain there several days and is 
now back at work. The loss of consciousness 
was caused by a leaky gas heater in the bath¬ 
room. 

Everett Conradt, son of the Charles Con- 
radts of Wichita, is now stationed at Pearl Har¬ 
bor, assigned to military police duty. He was 
home for a ten-day furlough before returning 
to his base in California for assignment. 

The Hutchinson Club of the Deaf was host 
to a Halloween party at their clubrooms on 
October 17th. The highlight of this partv was 
an all-out scramble game in which the partici¬ 
pants had to get balloons with coins and dollar 
bills in them which were dropped down from 
the ceiling. Mrs. Carl Munz of Macksville was 
the lucky “grabber” of the dollar bill and a 
dime. The Otis Koehm and the Been Watkins 
families, Misses Mina Munz, and Pauline Con- 
well were visitors from Wichita at the party. 

There was another football game at Olathe 
on October 24th between the Iowa and Kansas 
boys, and of course, our boys won again, with 
the score 34-20. Mr. and Mrs. Otis Koehn, the 
Darrell Greens, Donald Funkes, Richard Gal¬ 
lardo, Robert Jantz, and Miss Doris Heil were 
among the dozens from Wichita who attended 
the game. 

Mrs. W. S. Dibble was pleasantly surprised 
when the ladies of the Sewing Club gave a 
birthday dinner for her at the home of Mrs. 
George Denton on October 28th. 

Mrs. Denton told a white lie by telling Mrs. 
Dibble that her husband wanted a nice hot 
dinner and invited her, provided she brought 
the hot rolls. 

The Clarence Johnsons, accompanied by the 
Floyd Ellingers, all of Wichita, motored to 
California, visiting Carlsbad Caverns, Boulder 
Dam, and Grand Canyon. 

The Wichita Club of the Deaf held its Hal¬ 
loween Party October 31st at the Hall, and 
this time only the kids were to come masked 
and the chances of winning prizes went to the 
children of the deaf. In the costume contest, 
Loretta Koehn and Adolph Geier were judged 
the “ugliest pair” and Lois Ellinger and her 
brother Roger were the “prettiest pair.” 

Visitors from Hutchinson, Pratt, Newton, 
Kingman, and Murdock were numerous. Tom 
Cogburn of Garber, Okla., brought with him 
Mrs. Nellie Oliver and Mrs. Ethel Barnes of 
Guthrie. Mr. and Mrs. John Flood of Enid, 
Okla., were accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Miller of Phoenix, Ariz. Mr. Cogburn 
was last in Wichita nineteen years ago, and 
Mrs. Barnes, a former Kansas girl had not 
seen her Kansas friends for 27 years. Mrs. Nel¬ 
lie Oliver stayed for a longer visit with the 
George Dentons. Mr. and Mrs. Frank Camp¬ 
bell of Blackwell, Okla., were also at the party, 
being the weekend guests of the George Harms. 
Mr. and Mrs. Beene Watkins enjoyed the com¬ 
pany of Mr. Cogburn and Mrs. Barnes over 
Sunday. Mr. and Mrs. Keith Hangins of Gar¬ 
den City and Mr. and Mrs. Clarkson Thompson 
of Syracuse also took in the party. 

Interest in bowling has slackened down this 
year. The Wichita Silents team and the Wich¬ 
ita Athletic team each will bowl once a week 
on Mondays and Thursdays, respectively. In 
the Wichita Silents team Francis Srack has re¬ 
placed August Chebultz. Misses Mina Munz 
and Willa Field are with the same team this 
year. Otis Koehm is bowling with a team of 
hearing men on Wednesdays. Adolph Geier is 
with the company team again. 

Another year has rolled away for the Wich- 

(continued on page 18 ) 
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Cuscaden-Elstad in Denver Wedding 

By lone Dibble and Harriett Votaw 


On Saturday evening, October 24, 
1953, the St. Mark’s Episcopal Church 
in Denver, Colorado, was filled with 
over 200 friends and relatives to wit¬ 
ness the marriage of Miss Mary Doro¬ 
thea Cuscaden, daughter of the T. Scott 
Cuscadens of Omaha, Nebraska, to 
Loren C. Elstad, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl John Elstad of Devil’s Lake, North 
Dakota. The guests were ushered to 
pews by two of the bridegroom’s broth¬ 
ers, Hugo and Rodney, who were smart¬ 
ly attired in white dress jackets and 
black trousers. The altar was softly 
lighted by tall white candles with white 
chrysanthemums on either side. Every 
second pew was beribboned in white 
satin. 

As the wedding began, the bride¬ 
groom with his best man, brother James, 
and the ushers took their places at the 
altar as the two bridesmaids, Mrs. 
Eleanor Propp, younger sister of the 
bride and Miss Jean P’errigo, cousin of 
the bride, and the matron of honor, 
Mrs. Roberta Wyatt, elder sister of the 
bride, came down the aisle. The bride 
was radiant as she came down the aisle 
on the arm of her father, T. Scott Cus¬ 
caden, to be given in marriage. The 
Reverend Mr. Moreland performed 
orally the ceremony which was inter¬ 
preted by the Reverend Mr. Grace for 
the deaf. 

A reception was held immediately 
following the ceremony in the parish 
house next door, with guests filling both 
lhe upper and lower floors. The group 
included Mrs. Bessie Veditz, Mrs. Bes¬ 
sie Lessley, and Mrs. Grace Collins, 
guests of honor, assisted by nine young 
matrons in serving cake and punch in 
the upper room and showing many 
lovely gifts in the lower room. Most of 
the matrons were dressed in autumnal 
colors and were crowned with yellow 
and burnt orange mums — Grace Col¬ 
lins, Helga Fraser, Bessie Lessley, Lor¬ 
raine Schmidt, Harriett Votaw, Rachel 
Warnich. Frances Bundy, Eva Fraser, 
Juanita Greb, Bessie Veditz, Josie Kilt- 
hau, Barbara Anderson and Emilia 
O’Toole. 

The bride wore a white two-piece bal¬ 
lerina length grown of lace and nylon 
net. with a nylon taffeta underskirt, 
and a Dutch headdress with a waist 
length veil, and carried a bouquet of 
white chrysanthemums ribboned with 
Bouvardia. The headdress of white satin 
covered with pearls and crystal beads, 
was made by Miss Mabel Kuster, Mary’s 
sewing instructor at the Nebraska 
School for the Deaf. Something old and 
something borrowed was a handker¬ 
chief which was carried by Mrs. Bessie 
Lessley at her wedding fifty years ago, 


she having borrowed it from a cousin 
who had carried it at her wedding. The 
matron of Honor, Mrs. Wyatt, of San 
Francisco, California, wore a yellow silk 
taffeta and net, and the bridesmaids, 
Mrs. Propp, of Omaha, and Miss Per- 
rigo, of Boulder, Colorado, wore a sim¬ 
ilar kind in a shade of olive green. 

The bride attended the Nebraska 
School for the Deaf at Omaha before 
enrolling in Gallaudet College. She took 
the Bachelor of Science degree from 
Gallaudet in 1947 and moved to Den¬ 
ver and began her career with the 
Farmers’ Union Insurance Company. 
She has been an active leader in the 
Denver deaf circles for many years, 
being a staunch booster for the Silent 
Athletic Club, and an officer of the 
Dramatic Club under the auspices of 
the former club. She is a member of 
the All Souls’ Guild which is a part of 
the All Souls’ Mission; and the Mile- 
High Chapter of the Gallaudet College 
Alumni Association. 

The bridegroom graduated from the 
North Dakota School for the Deaf at 
Devil’s Lake, and is in the printing 
trade. After working in Minnesota for 
some time, Loren also moved to Den¬ 
ver and has been a linotype operator 
for The Rocky Mountain News for the 
past two years. He is a member of the 
basketball team of the Silent Athletic 
Club. 

The newlyweds returned to Denver 
November 10 from their honeymoon in 
sunny California, standing a week in 
Los Angeles with Mr. and Mrs. Edgar 
Anderson and a week in San Francisco 
with her sister and brother-in-law, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph Wyatt. Stops were made 
at places of interest along the way, in¬ 
cluding Las Vegas, Nevada. The trip 
was made in their new ’53 Chewy Bel- 
Air, purchased a few weeks before the 
ceremony. Mr. and Mrs. Elstad are now 
at home at 1133 Lincoln Street, Denver. 

Prenuptial entertainments included a 
lingerie shower given by the girls of the 
“Birthday Club,” of which Mary is a 
member of long standing; also a com¬ 
bination shower for Mary and her 
snouse, Loren, both of whom innocentlv 
thought they were attending the month¬ 
ly business meeting at the hall of the 
Silent Athletic Club on the night of 
October 14. The center of the hall was 
attractively decorated with a large white 
crepe paper beh and more than 200 
guests packed the hall as the couple 
were given many lovely gifts. 

Tod to bottom: Eleanor and Loren open 
qifts at the combination shower. The bride 
and her father qoinq ud the aisle. The 
newlyweds cominq down the aisle. The hap¬ 
py couple cut their wedding cake. 
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Philadelphia Silent Athletic Club team that won the third annual softball tournament of 
the Eastern Athletic Association of the Deaf, held in Philadelphia. Front, left to right: 
Lancellotti, McGowan (Mgr.); Abrams. Middle: Campbell, Hetherington, Bingham, Tate, 
Spprigle, Shields. Back: Moerman, Cooley, Bongart, Torgun, Waxman. 


ita Club of the Deaf, so the election took place 
in October. Archie Grier was elected to pilot 
the club, with the assistance of Francis Stack, 
Pauline Conwell will look after the club books 
while Mrs. Beene Watkins will count the mon¬ 
ies coming in. 

The Sewing Club had their annual bazaar at 
the W. C. D. Hall on October 24th. Many arti¬ 
cles, embroidered and painted, were shown and 
sold. Women of today do not go for that kind 
of ware any more, as the ladies failed to sell 
everything. 

FLORIDA . . . 

Flash from the Stork Department! The Bar¬ 
ton Clarks of Jacksonville are the proud par¬ 
ents of a baby girl. The little lady made her 
first appearance at St. Vincent’s Hospital, No¬ 
vember 11, and has been named Glardianne 
Mae. The Clarks have two boys, Barton Jr. and 
Tommy and the appearance of this little girl 
makes their family complete. 

August Sincore took time off from his job 
to attend the Illinois Reunion at Springfield, 
Illinois, not too long ago. Enroute home, Au¬ 
gust stopped in Jacksonville and spent the 
weekend with friends. August works at Fort 
Lauderdale. 

Speaking of Fort Lauderdale, Celia McNeil- 
ly writes that her family is nicely settled in 
their spanking new home, which is a three- 
bedroom, two-bath affair with terrazzo floors. 
A house-warming party was held for them not 
long ago and attended by 10 of their friends. 

A house-warming shower was also held re¬ 
cently at the new George Herbst home in Mi¬ 
ami. 

We are glad to hear that St. Petersburg’s 
grand ole man, Charles Cory, is mending nice¬ 
ly after an attack of pneumonia. 

The marriage of Beatrice Feinberg and Ben 
Steckel was solemnized Sunday, November 8, 
at the Jewish Temple, Jacksonville. Beatrice 
looked like a fairy bride in her wedding gown 
of white lace over white satin. She carried a 
bouquet of white carnations with a single 
white orchid. Following the wedding ceremony, 
around 50 relatives and close friends of the 
bride were invited to a really sumptuous wed¬ 
ding dinner at the Roosevelt Hotel’s Mayport 
Room. Among the deaf friends of the bride 
invited to the dinner were: Dean and James 
Pritchard, Sherwood Hicks, the Arthur Pitts, 
and Todd and Pauline Hicks. The only dis¬ 
appointing thing about the wedding is the fact 
that Mr. Steckel is taking our Bea to Scran¬ 
ton, Pa., to live. 


Great plans are in formation for a gigantic 
New Year’s Eve Watch-Party to be held Thurs¬ 
day, December 31, at Carpenter’s Hall Grand 
Ball Room, 920 Main Street, Jacksonville. A 
record crowd is expected and a jolly good 
time is planned for one and all! Will be tell¬ 
ing you about it “after the Ball is over.” 
(Get us some pictures—Ed.) 

A crowd of Floridians and out-of-state foot¬ 
ball fans took in the Florida-South Carolina 
football game at St. Augustine, November 14. 
We shall not go into details about the game— 
Florida lost 20-0—instead we shall tell you 
about the friends and news that we gleaned 
while mingling with the crowd. The Kalal 
brothers sort of had a family reunion during 
homecoming. Rogie came down from Atlanta, 
Khaleel, along with his wife and cute daughter, 
Mary Ann, motored up from Lakeland, and 
Mitchell, the youngest of the brothers and a 
bridegroom to boot, merely trekked the 38 
miles from Jacksonville. It does one’s ole heart 
good to watch the brothers laughing and talk¬ 
ing and apparently having the time of their 
lives. Ommie Cumbie, husband J. D., Harvard 
Carnes and Edith Wright, all of Dundee, took 
in the game. Due to J. D.’s barber biz, it is 
very seldom that we see the Cumbies in our 
neck of the woods and we’re always glad when 
they pop up and surprise us. Incidentally J. D. 
tells us he is on the verge of closing his shop 
and moving lock, stock, and barrel, to the love¬ 
ly town of Sarasota, having been offered a 
swell job at one of Sarasota’s elite barber 
shops. Saw Harry Phelps, Miami, proudly 
showing off a photo of his nine-months-old 
daughter. Harry quit his Miami Daily News 
job recently and is now with the Miami Her¬ 
ald. Wife, Carolyn, is now working part time 
in a candy factory. We seldom see H. B. Till¬ 
man at any of our gatherings and it was a 
treat to see him at the game. H. B. has a lino¬ 
type business at Tampa and tells us that he’s 
nearly always too busy to take time off for 
anything. Saw Mrs. Harold Holmes, West Palm 
Peach, and son, Darwin,—both looking fit al¬ 
though we do think that Darwin spent most of 
his time looking in the direction of Betty 
Geiger. And there was Olen Triplett and his 
better half up from Lakeland. Harry Schaffner, 
now Boys’ Counselor at the Cedar Spring 
School, accompanied his boys down for the 
game and got a good look at his Alma Mater. 
Lots of us hadn’t seen Harry in years and 
must say that he has not changed a bit. After 
the game Mr. Wallace, Florida School super¬ 


intendent, invited everybody to a reception at 
the new $450,000.00 gym. Although the gym 
is not quite complete, we’re telling you, 
Brother, it’s out of this world! Lots of us old¬ 
sters looked on the younger generation with en¬ 
vy—wishing we had had a gym such as this 
during our time, but oh, well . . . Saw Elea¬ 
nor Reidelberger and hubby, Hank. Hank is al¬ 
ways a good one for a laugh. And Mr. and Mrs. 
Edmund Buman proudly talking about their 
only son, Eddie. The boy is in his freshman 
year at a private college near St. Louis, Miss¬ 
ouri. Oh, we saw many others too numerous to 
mention, but right now we see Geraldine Fail, 
News Editor of The Silent Worker, flagging 
us down lest we fill up several pages with this 
and that! So always being the obliging type, 
we’ll “shet up” for now. Be seein’ ya next 
month. 

WISCONSIN . . . 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Armao of Milwaukee 
left on Friday, October 30th, for a three- 
weeks trip by rail to the West Coast. Stop¬ 
overs were made in Salt Lake City, Los Ang¬ 
eles, and San Francisco to visit friends and 
relatives. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas E. Jennings sold their 
house on Montana Avenue in West Allis, Wise., 
and bought a new one in Muskego. 

About 160 members and visitors attended 
the 35th Anniversary Celebration of the Mil¬ 
waukee Silent Club, Inc., on Saturday eve¬ 
ning, October 24th. A turkey dinner was 
served, followed by a big program complete 
with skits, under the chairmanship of Yatch- 
man Sue. Out of town visitors included: Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Sullivan of Chicago, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas E. Jennings of Muskego, Mr. 
and Mrs. George F. Johnson of Kenosha, 
Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Uehling of Racine, Mr. 
Herman Riege and daughter Betty, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Waldo Cordano, all of Delevan, 
Charles Kolas of Sheboygan, and others. 

The annual bazaar of the Silent Mission of 
St. James was held October 10 at the St. 
James Parish Hall in Milwaukee. Mrs. Al¬ 
fred Maertz was chairman. The Emmanuel 
Lutheran Church of the Deaf in Milwaukee 
held its annual bazaar on Saturday Novem¬ 
ber 14. 

The Madison Association of the Deaf spon¬ 
sored a barn dance at the Miles Voss Farm 
ai Columbus on Saturday October 31. Harry 
Jacobs of Milwaukee motored up to attend 
the dance and was the winner of a traveling 
iron, one of the numerous door prizes given. 

About fifty football fans from Milwaukee 
attended the homecoming game between the 
Wisconsin and Illinois Schools on October 
31 at Delevan and watched the Illinois team 
win 7-0. After the game the fans attended 
the wedding of Miss Alice Flint to Mr. Rob¬ 
ert Donahue at the Lutheran Church for the 
Deaf in Delavan. A reception was held fol¬ 
lowing the ceremony in the basement of the 
church. Mrs. Donahue was an employee at 
the Wisconsin School, and Mr. Donahue is 
employed by the Chicago Tribune in Chicago. 


AAA0 Basketball Champs 
Des Momes Club of the Deaf 

played with assurance 
they were covered medically 
against injury by 

TUBERGEN 

INSURANCE COMPANY 

1338 S. Marengo Avenue 
Forest Park, III. 
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Max Silverman is now at home after being 
confined at the Muirdale Sanitorium for 18 
months, and is to take things easy until he 
is allowed to return to work on January 1, 
1954. 

John J. Poplawski and four co-workers 
from the Hotpoint, Inc., participated in a golf 
tourney, playing every Friday at the Lincoln 
Hills Golf Club near Milwaukee, and receiv¬ 
ing money awards for their achievements. An 
article and photo appeared in the October 
1953 issue of the Hotpoint News . 

Max Lewis escaped the boiler room explo¬ 
sion at the Milwaukee Chair Company on 
September 8th, in which two employees were 
killed and one severely injured. 

The Ephpheta Jamboree and spaghetti din¬ 
ner was held at the St. Leo Hall on Sunday 
November 15, sponsored by the Milwaukee 
Soc/ety of Catholic Deaf. A large crowd from 
Chicago attended. 

Mrs. Lawrence N. Yolles spent a few days 
in Philadelphia visiting her father, who was 
hospitalized. 

A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year 
from your Wisconsin correspondent, Julius M. 
Salzer. 

IDAHO . . . 

Misses Etta Rhea Cabbage, Plummer, and 
Bonnie Lou Russell, Coeur d’Alene, stopped 
in Boise on their way to Gallaudet College, 
September 21, and stayed overnight with 
Dorothy Smith. Dorothy showed them an en¬ 
tertaining time. Etta and Bonnie Lou took 
the train for Chicago the next day. The for¬ 
mer is now a senior at the world’s only col¬ 
lege for the deaf, while the latter is a “prep.’ 

Robert Taylor, former student at the Good¬ 
ing school, surprised his friends by bringing 
his pretty wife to Boise on their honeymoon. 
His wife was the former Mae Shaeffer, a grad¬ 
uate of the South Dakota school for the deaf. 
Robert is holding down a lucrative position 
in a large printing establishment in western 
Minnesota. 

The George Sharps and Jack Downeys are 
proud parents of baby boys. The stork had an 
appointment with the Sharps on July 21 and 
visited the Downeys in October. Many happy 
years to these lucky parents! Both the Sharps 
and the Downeys have purchased fine resi¬ 
dences. These homes are in the smoke-free 
residential section of Boise. 

Members of the Friendly Circle Club of 
Gooding took a trip to Big Wood river, not far 
from Sun Valley, world-famous skiing resort, 
Sunday September 27. Trout fishing enthusi¬ 
asts tried their luck on the river a good part of 
the afternoon, while the ladies got together 
for their usual gossip circle and strolled along 
the cottonwood-lined stream. Scene of the 
evening’s funfest was a huge bonfire over 
which wieners and marshmallows were 
loasted. 

Quite a number of nimrods were out in the 
fields during September and October, hunt¬ 
ing for deer, elk, sage hens, and pheasants. 
Among the lucky hunters were: George Yama- 
gata and Raymond Netz„ with two sage grouse 
each: Vail Tracy, one buck deer shot in 
Elba; Buddy Sconiers and Haruo Morita, 2 
limits of pheasant. 

Elected at the meeting of the Friendly 
Circle Club in October were Dan Funk, presi¬ 
dent; George Yamagata, vice-president; Ruby 
Olson, secretary; Haruo Morita, treasurer. 
The next meeting is to be held at the Amer¬ 
ican Legion hall, Twin Falls, in November. 
A Thanksgiving dinner was to be served 
preparatory to an important business meeting 
concerning the planning of activities of the 
Idaho Athletic Club of the Deaf. The next 
Northwest Athletic Association of the Deaf 
basketball tournament is to be held at Van¬ 
couver, B. C., so the I.A.C.D. members are 
now planning ways and means of sending a 
team up north to the Canadian cagefest. 


MINNESOTA . . . 

While many of the deaf were enjoying the 
benefit dance October 17 at Thompson Hall, 
a patrolman inquired for the ownership of 
a Buick sedan which was parked across the 
street from the hall. Dale Hartwing, who 
came up from Owatonna to enjoy the occa¬ 
sion, was shocked when informed by the 
policeman that someone struck the rear of his 
auto and damaged it rather extensively. Re¬ 
pairs for the damage amounted to at least 
$400. As the policeman related the story: A 
hit and run car forced a woman from out- 
state to drive her car into the rear of Dale’s 
car. As a result of the accident, the woman 
was later treated for shock at a local hos¬ 
pital. 

The local Frat division No. 61 held its an¬ 
nual election of officers November 7 at the 
hall. The result showed almost a new slate. 
Only one incumbent remained—it was none 
other than Jimmy Jones, who just couldn’t 
be beaten. An upcoming newcomer, Fred 
Schnabel, won the vice president post. Ye 
scribe will handle the “English’' department, 
while Ernest Hahn will try to balance the 
books. Calvin Wilson will be the new director. 
Ted Stawikoski, with his huge frame, will 
keep the bad wolves out. Willis Sweezo will 
check the treasurer’s books to make sure no 
pennies will be lost. The new officers will be 
sworn in, as per custom. 

After years of waiting, his hope has finally 
come true — that of moving to California. 
That hope belonged to Frank Thompson, who 
is now on his way there, with his son accom¬ 
panying him. They will live in San Fran- 
icsco or thereabouts for good. Frank is re¬ 
tired — for several years past. Good luck! 

For many years Mrs. Paul Kees has at¬ 
tended many affairs and she has always been 
generous with her gifts. Now in her sunset 
years, her friends, feeling that she is entitled 
to something for being good to everybody, on 
November 6 staged a surprise birthday party 
for her at Thompson Hall. Mr. Kees, who 
was along with her, shared the happy oc¬ 
casion with her. They were really grateful. 
Many thanks to all their friends, they said. 
Happy birthday! 

The following evening, November 7 another 
surprise birthday party was in store for Mrs. 
William Berg at her home in North St. Paul. 
A small host of friends were on hand for the 
occasion . . . While all these things were 
going on, another kind of affair was being 
enjoyed by friends of the Leonard Marxes for 
their wedding anniversary. 

A large number of the deaf at Thompson 
Hall witnessed the showing of the marriage 
of Nathan Fritz to Miss Mary Werner on the 
TV in the evening of November 7. The cere¬ 
mony took place that morning. 

Several of the deaf who were laid off by 
the Donaldsons of St. Paul were called back 
to work, but they, plus a few more, were laid 
off again when work slackened during the 
middle of November. 

Born to the John Welches of Minneapolis, 
a future basketball star, Donald, September 
27. John has been practicing basketball for 
the last several weeks, along with Glen Samu- 
elson and others. 

VIRGINIA . . . 

Harry Huff, formerly of Macon, Ga. and 
now of Norfolk, is the proud possessor of a 
new ’53 Ford. Of late, Harry has been burn¬ 
ing up the roads hereabouts and seems to be 
hard to keep up with. He is working at the 
Norfolk Naval Base. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nobel Powers and son have 
moved to Porstmouth, Va., from Atlanta, Ga. 
Mr. Powers is connected with the Portsmouth 
Star as a linotype operator. 

Harold Taylor of Norfolk underwent surgery 
October 12 when he became ill with acute 
appendicitis. He is recuperating nicely at 
home and is anxious to be back on the job 





The young men who comprise the Beach- 
Combers' basketball team sponsored by 
Long Beach Club of the Deaf, at house¬ 
warming party they gave for their coach, 
John Fail and his wife, Jerry, at the new 
Fail residence in North Long Beach, Oct. 
17. Reading clockwise, beginning at far 
left: Robert Broomfield, Ross Bailey, Lon 
Brown, Buddy Price, Robert Newberry, Eca 
Leach, Epifanio Arce, Frank Luna, Henry 
Garcia, Ellen Grimes. The team played 
host to some hundred persons and pre¬ 
sented the Fails with $110. 

as linotyper for the Norfolk Newspapers, Inc. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Powers and their two 
daughters have moved from Bluefield, West 
Virginia, to Norfolk, where Paul is working 
as a welder. 

Many of the folks from the Norfolk-Ports- 
mouth area journeyed to Staunton October 
17 to attend the Homecoming at the Virginia 
School. Among those who returned home 
satisfied as a result of Virginia’s conquest 
over the New Jersey School’s football team 
were George Spady, the Julia Markhams, Mrs. 
Martin Grumley, Edward O’Meara, Lawrence 
Moreland, the Elrice Daniels, the Robert 
Reeds, Mrs. William Black, Frances Black, 
Rev. and Mrs. John Stallings, the William 
Hathaways, Howard Bowmans, Paul Powers, 
Vernon Cherrys, Joyce Sanderlin, and Harry 
Huff. The score, incidentally, was 52 to 0. 

Miss Virginia Marable and Mr. Gregory 
were united in marriage at St. Mary’s Cath- 
ob’c Church in Norfolk October 10. Mrs. Nan 
Walker, sister of the bride, was matron of 
honor. In charge of the guest book was Mrs. 
Vernon Cherry. The newlyweds have since 
returned from a honeymoon via the Skyline 
Drive and are at home in Norfolk. 

The Lawrence Dickinses, nee Annie Mae 
Creasy, have moved to Portsmouth from Alex¬ 
andria. Lawrence, a former student at the 
North Carolina School, is a body and fender 
repair man for a Norfolk automobile dealer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Cherry, Jr., attended 
the Seventh Annual Virginia-Duke Oyster 
Bowl football game at Norfolk October 31 
and got quite a thrill. 

Edward O’Meare of Portsmouth has traded 
in his Chevrolet for a ’53 Plymouth. Edward 
is a linotype operator at the Portsmouth Star 
plant. 

(The above news was sent in by Louise 
Cherry of Norfolk, Va. Thank you, Louise.) 

Mr. T. C. Lewellyn, well known coach at 
the Virginia School, underwent surgery in 
September. He is feeling fine again and is 
back on the job. 

Stieny Thorpe quit his job in Richmond 
and has secured employment at the Witz 
Furniture Factory in Staunton. His wife, 
Elsie, is working at the Pajama Factory and 
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their two sons are living with Elsie’s mother 
out on Nelson Street. 

Earl Peters of Waynesboro is a very happy 
gentleman these days. Orphaned when he 
was a child, Earl and his brother and sister 
were separated and it was not until the past 
summer that he again saw his brother and 
sister. He visited with his sister during the 
summer and spent Labor Day with his brother 
in Woodstock, Va. His sister lives in Balti¬ 
more. 

New Staunton residents are Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Sebrell. Tom is assistant supervisor 
to the Darden Hall boys at the Virginia school 
and Ruby has found work at the local Pa¬ 
jama Factory here. 

Celebrating their tenth wedding anniversary 
October 10, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Kiser of the 
Virginia School journeyed to Romney and 
were an hand to witness the football game 
between VSD and the West Virginia School 
with VSD winning 44-0. Others in the VSD 
cheering section were Mrs. Ruby Sebrell, Miss 
Mamie Wallace, Frank Hutchinson, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred Yates, Jr. and son, Ralph. 

After being out of work for almost a full 
year, Elwin Garrett and Herman Campbell 
are happily at work with the Basic-Witz 
Furniture Factory in Staunton. Mrs. Garrett 
and Mrs. Campbell are also working here 
... at the coat factory. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Lockridge of Mc¬ 
Dowell were recent visitors to Staunton. They 
were in town on a shopping spree. 

James N. Jones surprised us all when he 
sold his shoe shop in Staunton to Roy Money¬ 
maker. Mr. Jones’ future plans are not known 
but Roy has big ideas for improving the shoe 
shop and reports the business is thriving. 
Roy should live up to his name, moneymaker, 
and we are very certain he will be a success. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Yates, Jr. and children 
have taken an apartment on Springhill Road 
in Staunton, the apartment which formerly 


housed Mr. and Mrs. George Geltzer, who 
have returned home to their native New York. 
Fred, as you all probably know, is on the 
Virginia School faculty. 

Alfred Wierib, employed on the night shift 
at the Staunton newspaper plant, tells us that 
he thoroughly enjoyed his recent visit to 
Washington, D. C. 

Paul Turlen of Brooklyn, N. Y. has come 
to Staunton and has taken the news office 
job left vacant by George Geltzer. Isadore 
Hurowitz also pounds the linotype by night 
and is foreman of the shift. 

Friends of Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Sorensen 
of Venice, California, will be interested in 
the news that they have a new daughter, 
Deborah Lee, born October 24. They have 
one other child, a little boy, and Mrs. Soren¬ 
sen will be remembered as the former Eileen 
Richards of the Arizona School and Gallaudet 
College. 

A frequent visitor to Staunton these days is 
Jerald Grizzle of Charlottesville. Jerald has 
a new Chevrolet and enjoys the drive. 

Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Carter of Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. were recent visitors in Staunton when 
they came to visit Melvin’s son at the School 
here. They also found time to visit the Fred 
Yates and other friends here. Others who 
were visitors at the school recently were Mrs. 
David Reedy and son of Linville. 

OHIO . . . 

Your Ohio correspondent came near to 
being boiled in oil recently. In writing of the 
vacation trip of Gus Straus we mentioned 
Gus as making the trip with his family but 
failed to identify them. Gus called us on the 
carpet and we want you to know that Gus’ 
mother, his sister Lucille, and his sister Flora 
and brother-in-law Crews, comprised the 
“family” he took along with him on the trip. 
We hope this explanation is satisfactory and 
promise to be more careful next time. 


Another bit of belated news comes to us 
and we think it deserves some mention here¬ 
in, although it is long past vacation time. 
Mr. and Mrs. Chester Huffman journeyed 
west to California the end of the summer 
where they visited their younger daughter and 
her family in Lakewood, a suburb of Long 
Beach, and got a good look at Los Angeles 
and vicinity. The Huffmans, of Columbus, 
made the trip by auto and stopped off at a 
number of places en route, spending a whole 
day viewing the Grand Canyon and some time 
at the Petrified Forest. It was the Huffmans’ 
first visit to the west coast and they declare 
they were unable to see everything in the 
short time they were there. They’ll do a “re¬ 
peat” the first chance they get. 

CALIFORNIA . . . 

The deaf of the Bay Area and friends ev¬ 
erywhere extend their deepest sympathy to 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Miller and family of 
San Francisco, whose little 6-year-old daughter 
passed away of the dread leukemia Novem¬ 
ber 2. Friends who sought to comfort the 
bereaved parents found themselves helpless 
during the little girl’s illness, which proved 
fatal despite the efforts of the best doctors. 
Funeral services were held November 6 with 
many of Bob and Sally’s friends attending 
to pay their last respects to the lovely little 
girl who is survived by two older brothers, 
Leigh and Leland. Dr. Flwood A. Stevenson 
of the Berkeley School interpreted the services. 

Elections for the 1954 Officers of the San 
Jose Silent Club were held November 7, and 
the results were: Kenneth Smothermon, 
Pres.; Bill Norvelle, V-Pres.; Mrs. Christine 
Stowell, Sec’y.; John Tranchino, Treas.; Mrs. 
Betty Rianda, Serg’t.; and James McKee, 
three-year Trustee. 

Stanley Parties are still quite the rage 
around the South Peninsula. Recent Stanley 
Hosteses have been Mrs. Charles Hitshew of 
Los Altos, Mrs. James Hunt of Mountain 


★ CLUB DIRECTORY * 

Clubs wishing to advertise in this directory should write to The Silent Worker, 
2495 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 4, Calif., for information. 


BIRMINGHAM CLUB OF THE DEAF 
1909V?. Fifth Ave. North 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Open Friday, Saturday, and Sunday 
Bob Cunningham, Secy. 

S. B. R ittenberg, Pres. _ 

CHARLESTON ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
711 1 /? Virginia St., East 
Charleston 1, West Virginia 
Open Saturday and Sunday afternoons and 
holidays — Visitors Always Welcome 
Mrs. Wm. F. Heishman, Secreary 

CHAT AND NIBBLE CLUB 
1201/2 S. Phillips Ave.. 3rd Floor 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Every Second Saturday (except July & August! 
Clyde Ketchum, president. School for the Deaf 

CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
1920 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Open Wednesday and Friday Evenings 
Noon to midnight Sat. Sun., and Holidays 

Frank Heyer, Secretary _ 

DES MOINES SILENT CLUB 
615 Locust Street, I.O.O.F. Hall 
4th Saturday evening of every month 
John Hendricks, Secretary 
307 S.E. Broad St., Des Moines 15, Iowa_ 

DETROIT ASSN. OF THE DEAF, INC. 

105 Davenport Street 
Detroit 1, Michigan 
Club rooms open daily from 12 p.m. 
to 2:30 a.m. 

Marion J. Allen, Secretary 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CLUB OF THE 
DEAF. INC. 

713 "D" St.. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Friday, Saturday and Sunday evenings 
Alfred Ederheimer, Secretary 


EAST BAY CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, California 
4 days—closed Mon., Tues., Thurs. 
Donald Ingraham, Secretary 


ERIE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF. INC. 
1071/2 West 9th Street 
Erie. Pennsylvania 
Open Every Evening 


FAIRFIELD COUNTY CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
5 Ely Ave., South Norwalk, Conn. 
Affiliates Stamford, Norwalk, So. Norwalk, 
Danbury 

Charles A. Balanis, Secretary 


FEDERACION MUTUALISTA de SORDOMUDOS 
de la Republica Mexicana 
Puente De Alvarado No. 20 altos 4 
Mexico, D. F. 

Open Every Night. Visitors Welcome 
Sec. General: Guillermo Ramirez De Arellano 


HARRISBURG CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
Rear 21 N. 4th St., P.O. Box 1026 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Club Room open Wed., Fri., Sat. and Sundays 
Also on Holidays. 

For information writ© Michael F. Mitchell, Secy. 


HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
171 West 85th St., N.Y.C. 


Meetings .Every Second Sunday 

Socials .Every Wednesday Evening 


Office Open Daily Harold Steinman, Secretary 


HOLLYWOOD SILENT RECREATION CLUB, 
INC. 

3038 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Every Second Saturday and Fourth Sunday 
Roger A. Skinner, Jr. 

2311 Crenshaw Blvd., Los Angeles 16, Calif. 

INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
29 South Delaware Street 
Meeting First Saturday of Every Month 
Leslie J. Massey, Secretary 
1200 East 42nd Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


JACKSONVILLE ASSOClAi^iM OF THE DEAF 
Carpenters Hall, 920 Main St., Hall A 
Jacksonville. Florida 

Open every Saturday evening 8 p.m. till? 
Sherwood Hicks. Pres. — 1424 Belmont Ave. 
JPeddlers not Admitted — Visitors Welcome 
KANSAS CITY CLUB FOR THE DEAF7 INC. 
47191/0 Troost St., Kansas City 4, Mo. 
Wednesday and Friday Evenings 
Saturday and Sunday afternoon and evenings 
Georgetta Graybill, Secretary 
3641 Holmes Street 
LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF 
1630 E. Anaheim St., Long Beach, Calif. 
Open Friday and Saturday nights 
and 2 to 6 p.m. Sundays 
Address all communications to 
Mrs. Millard Ash, Secretary 
162 West 234th Place, Wilmington, Calif. 
LOS~ANGELES DIV7N0727, N.F.S.D. 
Meets First Saturday of Month 
3218 l/o So. Main Street 
L. J. Meyer, Secretary 
5840 Bancroft St., Los Angeles 16 
Visiting Brothers Welcome 
LOUISVILLE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
418 W. Jefferson St. 

Louisville 2, Ky. 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Mrs. Edith G. Morrison, Secy. 

315 W. Hill St., Apt. 6, Louisville 8, Ky. 
LUBBOCK CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Community Club House 
Slide Road and Brownfield Highway 
Lubbock, Texas 

Open Saturday night and Sunday 
Ben Harmon, Secretary 
2606 Colgate Street 
MADISON ASSN. OF THE DEAF 
Mound Street 

Open 2nd Sat. of month from Sept, to April 
Ray F. Kessenish, Secy. 

20 Sherman Terrace Madison 4, Wisconsin 

MILWAUKEE SILENT CUJBTINCL 
755 N. Plankinton Ave. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
Wed., Thurs. & Fri. Eves—All Day Sat. & Sun. 
In the Heart of Downtown District 
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View, and on November 20, Mrs. John Hib¬ 
bard of Redwood City played hostess at a 
similar gathering. 

Mrs. Genevieve Sink entertained at a Tup- 
perware Party at her home in San Mateo 
the afternoon of November 5. Next such 
gathering will be held at the Berkeley resi¬ 
dence of Mrs. Henry Bruns. 

Mrs. John Hibbard of Redwood City will 
most certainly be well supplied with diapers, 
blankets, and other infant apparel when the 
Hibbard’s expected baby arrives. Mrs. Hib¬ 
bard was feted at no less than THREE Baby 
Showers just recently, the first being on No¬ 
vember 6 when her co-workers surprised her 
with a shower and on November 7 when Mrs. 
Mary Lee Krueger of San Francisco enter¬ 
tained at a similar gathering at the Hibbard 
home. Vera’s family surprised her again on 
November 13. 

Another Stork Shower took place Novem¬ 
ber 8 in honor of Mrs. Troy Davenport of 
San Jose, at which Mrs. Mary Lucido and 
Mrs. Helen Ilerndez were hostesses. Among 
the many friends gathered to honor Mrs. 
Davenport was Mrs. Leslie Martin of Turlock. 
(The Davenports welcomed a baby girl the 
next day, November 9.) 

The new NAD and Silent Worker offices 
on Berkeley’s Shattuck Avenue were scenes 
of a gala Open House on Sunday afternoon, 
November 8, with a steady stream of visitors 
coming and going throughout the afternoon. 
Punch and cookies were served and it was 
the occasion for many renewals of NAD mem¬ 
berships and subscriptions to The Silent 
Worker. Many huge bouquets and other floral 
offerings were in evidence and President and 
Mrs. Burnes were kept busy throughout the 
day welcoming the guests, assisted by pretty 
Mrs. Epding and Mrs. Grace Young. Dr. and 
Mrs. Tom L. Anderson were notable guests, 
Tom being a former President of the Asso¬ 
ciation. Fred Baars, former printing instruc¬ 


tor at the California School also showed up 
to surprise folks at the Open House. Fred 
left his teaching position in 1920 and lived 
on a ranch in Illinois for many years, and for 
a while at the ITU Home in Colorado. He 
looked quite well, despite his 90 years. 

The engagement of Grace Gomes of Oak¬ 
land to Mr. Frank Bowman was made known 
recently. Frank is a product of the New 
Mexico School, Class of 1946, and works as 
a welder at the Stainless Company plant in 
Berkeley. Grace is a graduate of the Cali¬ 
fornia School. 

The Lutheran Church in Oakland was the 
scene of the wedding of Mabel Bennett and 
Don Browning the afternoon of Sunday, No¬ 
vember 1. The Rev. George Gaertner offici¬ 
ated at the ceremonies which were witnessed 
by quite a large gathering of friends, rela¬ 
tives, and well-wishers. Lovely gifts were 
showered upon the happy couple at the re¬ 
ception immediately following. Mabel is a 
graduate of the California School and is just 
completing a training course at an Oakland 
Beauty Academy. Don hails from the New 
Mexico School and the couple will reside in 
Martinez, where Don is employed at a body 
and fender repair shop. Best wishes! 

The newlywed Loren Elstads of Denver 
(Mary Cuscaden) stopped over in the Bay 
Ared on their recent honeymoon. They ran 
into old friends Bill and Mary Frances Bright- 
well and the four of them drove up to Sonoma 
for a reunion with the Calton Jameses. 

Mr. and Mrs. Floyd McDowell and two chil¬ 
dren have settled down to live in Berkeley 
with Floyd on the faculty at the California 
School in the deaf-blind Department. Floyd 
formerly taught at the Montana School and 
has an M.S. degree from Montana State Col¬ 
lege. Emil Ladner has been seen rubbing his 
hands together enthusiastically . . . Floyd is 
known to be a whiz at the chess board. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Herbold of Montana 


paid a recent visit to the Bay Area, their 

first. They came down to see Mrs. Fulton 
Herbold, who is currently staying with Pat 
Wilson in San Francisco. 

The Joseph Burnetts of Utah were guests 
of the Hubert Sellners in El Cerrito the week¬ 
end of November 14. Joe is a mechanical 

engineer and an efficiency expert and has been 
in Sacramento the past two months on busi¬ 
ness for his Company. The Burnetts are par¬ 
ents of two fine boys and are expecting a 

third child early in the year. Quite a crowd 
of former college-mates were on hand at a 
reception held for the Burnetts by the Sell¬ 
ners and those who remember Joe as a track 
star and basketball center at Gallaudet were 
surprised to see his lean-six-foot-four frame 
filled out to a hefty 210 pounds. 

Supt. and Mrs. Elwood A. Stevenson were 
all smiles at the wedding of their son, Lieut. 
Robert “Buzzy” Stevenson, to Gayle Pearson 
at St. Clement’s Church in Berkeley, Sunday, 
November 22. 

Mrs. Willa Dudley of Los Angeles .spent 
the Thanksgiving holidays in Oakland as 
guest of Byron and Caroline Burnes. 

Mr. and Mrs. A1 White spent a whole 
month up in North Dakota visiting relatives 
and friends. Mrs. White was Zelda Bird of 
the North Dakota School. 

The Oakland Chapter of the NFSD held 
elections in November with the following ap¬ 
pointed to serve in 1954: Leo Jacobs, re¬ 
elected president; Hubert Sellner, vice-presi¬ 
dent; Irvan Woodruff, Secretary; William 
West, Treasurer; Abe Rosenblatt, Hubert 
Sellner, and Melvin Davidson, Trustees; 
Maurice Schoenberg, Sergeant; and Robert 
Hill, Director. With the Aux-Frats, Sylvia 
Forsberg was re-elected President; Elaine 
Schoenberg, v-president; Jean Sellner, sec¬ 
retary; Willie Coles, treasurer; Gladys Hin- 
man, sergeant; Caroline Burnes, Nora Rosson, 
and Ida White, trustees. 


* CLUB DIRECTORY * 

Clubs wishing to advertise in this directory should write to The Silent Worker, 

2495 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 4, California 

In Detroit — Visit Us 

MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
INC. 

2540 Park Ave., Suite 1-2-3 

Detroit 1, Michigan 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun. 

Walter Hanes, President 

QUAD CITIES SILENT CLUB 

Arrow Club, 17121/2 - 3rd Avenue 

Rock Island, Ill. 

Open Fourth Saturday evening each month 

R. H. Arch, Secretary 

SOUTH JERSEY SILENT CLUB, INC. 
Broadway and Washington 

Camden 3, N. J. 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat., Sun. 

Richard Bowles, Secy. 


SPRINGFIELD DEAF CLUB 

NORTH JERSEY SILENT CLUB, INC. 

211 Market St., Paterson, N. J. 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun. Evenings 

AH visitors welcome 

Richard H. Myers, Secretary 

14-33 Chandler Dr., Apt. 6, Fairlawn, N. J. 

READING ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 

538 Franklin Street 

Reading, Penna. 

Open every night 7 until ? 

Sat., Sun. and Holidays All Day 

423 E. Washington Street 

Springfield, Illinois 

Open every Friday and Saturday evening 

Betty Gedney, Secretary 

925 N. 7th St., Springfield, Ill. 

ST. LOUIS ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
(formerly Bell Club) 

4916A Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat., Sun. Eves. 

Edgar C. Rehagen, Secretary 

OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 

Frye Building, Box 302, Second Floor 

100 North Chestnut St., Olathe, Kansas 

Open every evening 

Mrs. Willis W. Ayers, Secretary 

ROCKFORD SILENT CLUB, INC. 

2 III /2 East State St., Rockford, Ill. 

Open Wednesday and Friday Nights 
Saturday and Sunday Afternoons and Nights 
Out of Town Visitors Always Welcome 
“Friendliest Club in the State" 

William Yates, Pres. Eleanor Armato, Secy. 

ORANGE SILENT CLUB, INC. 

210 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. Evenings 

Frank W. Hoppaugh, Rec. Secretary 

THE ST. LOUIS SILENT CLUB, INC. 

460 N. Sarah Ave. 

Sun., Wed., Fri., St. 

ROSE CITY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 

4224 N. Williams Avenue, Portland, Oregon 
Club House open Fridays and Saturdays 

James F. McGuire, Secy. 

P. O. Box 587, Vancouver, Washington 

Visitors Welcome 

Lucille Buelteman, Secy. 

PIKES PEAK SILENT CLUB 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 

Fred Gustafson, Sec.-Treas. 

School for the Deaf 

PHILADELPHIA SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB, Inc. 
2021 N. Broad Street 

Philadelphia 22, Pa. 

Open Tues., week-ends, and holidays 

Cecil H. Turner, Secy. 

Joseph Tosti, Pres. 

PHOENIX (YMCA) ASSOCIATION 

OF THE DEAF 

350 N. First Ave., Phoenix, Arizona 
(Affiliated with the NAD) 

2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 

Mrs. J. I. Lester, Secretary 

4831 N. 11th Street 

TOLEDO DEAF CLUB 

11081A Adams Street, Toledo 2, Ohio 

Open Wednesday and Friday evenings. 

Sat. and Sun. afternoons and evenings. 

SACRAMENTO SILENTS SOCIETY 

Turn Verein Hall, “J" at 34th Sts. 

Second and Fourth Saturday Nights 

Francis E. Kuntze, Secretary 

3808 Date St., Del Paso Heights 
Sacramento, Calif. 

TORONTO ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

234 Bloor Street West 

Open week days 7 p.m. to 12 

Saturdays and holidays 1 p.m. to 12 

Sundays 4 p.m. to 12 

William Letang, Secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 

228 West 71st Street 

New York 23, N. Y. 

Open Daily from Noon till Midnight 

S. Intrator, Pres. J. Seltzer, Secy. 

SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 

3112 West Colfax 

Denver 9, Colorado 

Charles D. Billings, Secretary 

PUGET SOUND ASSN. OF THE DEAF 

SOUTH BEND ASSN. OF THE DEAF 

WICHITA CLUB FOR THE DEAF 

9301/2W . Douglas (I.O.O.F. Hall) 

Wichita, Kansas 

3024 First Ave., Seattle 1, Washington 

Second Saturday of Month at A.O.U.W. Hall 
Ninth and Union 

529 North Hill St., South Bend, Ind. 

Open every Friday, Saturday, Sunday, 

Open 2nd and 4th Saturday eves, each month 

and Holidays 

Visitors Welcome 

Elizabeth Montgomery, Secy. 

Martin H. Miller, Secretary 

Mrs. Floyd Ellinger, Secy. 713 So. Elizazbeth 
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The deaf of the Bay Area, as well as the 
nation, were saddened to hear of the death 
of Dr. Percival Hall, president emeritus of 
Gallaudet College, who passed away in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. on November 7. A floral tribute 
was sent by the NAD’s Berkeley office and 
the Northern California Chapter of the GCAA 
sent an offering to the Percival Hall Endow¬ 
ment Fund in lieu of flowers. 

The vocational department at the Cali¬ 
fornia School has been real busy, we hear, 
moving into their new up-to-date building. 
The old building will be torn down to make 
way for a playground for the girls. The 
school football team played an independent 
schedule of eight games, winning five and 
losing the other three; the last game a 7-0 
victory over Emeryville, their traditional rivals. 
Outstanding players were fullback Gary Mil¬ 
ler, end Jose Gonzales, and end Ken Peacock. 

Death came suddenly and violently to young 
John Binder, 21, of Los Angeles on Novem¬ 
ber 17. John was killed when he was thrown 
head-first from a small foreign-made car 
driven by Joseph Pruitt. The car hit a rise 
in the pavement and ran into a walnut 
grove. The accident occurred on Caticoy Ave¬ 
nue in Reseda. Joseph was fortunate enough 
to escape with but minor injuries. 

Local Fraters and their wives are making 
plans to converge on the city of San Diego 
December 12, when the San Diego Division 
No. 110 holds a gala banquet and dance to 
commemorate their Silver Anniversary. Toast¬ 
master will be Sol Garson and Einer Rosenk- 
jar of Los Angeles will be the principal 
speaker. Mayor John Butler of San Diego has 
been invited to speak at the gathering too. 
Faye Palmer of Los Angeles reports that a 
good crowd is expected to attend the event, 
which is being chairmanned by capable Mar¬ 
vin Thompson of Coronado. 


Visitors to the Southland just recently have 
been Anthony Young of San Francisco; Mr. 
Petek of San Diego; Eulah Chaney of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma; and Art Sherman of Santa Bar¬ 
bara. Anthony visited the Long Beach Club 
and we had not seen him in many a year. 
Wife Grace, nee Cowdrey, was unable to ac¬ 
company Anthony, much to our regret. 

Relatives up in Fresno sent us a clipping 
from the Fresno Bee dated October 26 
which told of the serious injuries sustained 
by one of our dearest friends, Elmer York, 
of Fowler. Elmer, a graduate of the Berke¬ 
ley School and the son of Elmer York, Sr., 
Constable of Fowler, was struck by a South¬ 
ern Pacific locomotive early the morning of 
the 26th and was unconscious for three days 
in very critical condition at Fresno Hospital 
with a broken pelvis, eight broken ribs, a 
punctured left lung, fractured skull, crushed 
chest, and severe scalp lacerations. The news 
came as a distinct shock to Elmer’s many 
friends in the southland and numerous hasty 
messages were exchanged with Elmer’s wife, 
Evelyn, during the weeks which followed. 
At this writing Elmer is doing as well as 
can be expected and we have since learned 
that he also suffered a broken hip in addi¬ 
tion to his many other painful injuries. Long 
months will probably elapse before our Elmer 
fully recovers but, today . . . the day before 
Thanksgiving ... we give heartfelt thanks 
that his injuries were not fatal. 

Folks who visited the new school at River¬ 
side on Sunday, November 1, really enjoyed 
themselves. We’d say there were around two 
or three thousand people on hand at the dedi¬ 
cation ceremonies, which were most impres¬ 
sive and everyone was delighted to meet the 
young Superintendent, Dr. Richard Brill, as 
well as to shake the hand of Dr. E. A. 
Stevenson of the Berkeley School and B. B. 


Burnes of the Berkeley staff. Happiest person 
at the dedication seemed to be our own Cali¬ 
fornia Association President Toivo Lindholm. 
Toivo beamed at us from the speakers plat¬ 
form and his smile never wavered through¬ 
out the long afternoon. Our young deaf chil¬ 
dren are most fortunate in being privileged 
to attend such a fine school as the one at 
Riverside, though we honestly think that the 
Berkeley School holds its own in comparison. 
We heartily agree with those of our friends 
who commented “All of us were born thirty 
years too soon.” 

SOUTH DAKOTA . . . 

Merry Christmas, all you South Dakota 
readers, from your local news correspondent, 
Mrs. A. J. Krohn. We hope to start the New 
Year by writing South Dakota news regu¬ 
larly each month, so will all of you help us 
out by sending us your items? We’ll be very 
grateful! 

The Mission Festival held at the Trinity 
Lutheran Church for the Deaf on November 
8 attracted some 40 persons, who were served 
ham dinners by the Ladies’ Aid. Rev. Cordes 
conducted the morning services and Rev. 
Teigen of the Saviour’s Lutheran Church was 
present to give the afternoon services. Among 
out-of-town visitors at the affair were Mr. and 
Mrs. Peter Dalgaard of Sherman, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ole Evans of Dell Rapids, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gaasland of Worthington, Minn., and Mr. 
and Mrs. Norman Larson of Jasper, Minn. 
Palmer Larson has been helping with repairs 
at the Church and visitors were pleased to 
see the improvements made in the kitchen 
with the addition of a new double sink, a 
work table, and a gas stove. 

E. L. Schetnan, owner and editor of a 
were in Sioux Falls November 7 on a busi- 
Dupree newspaper, spent several days with 


/ItteaticM 

What? The major event of the year — 10th Annual AAAD Basketball Tournament 
Where? Sold iers and Sailors Memorial Bldg., 7th and Barnett, Kansas City, Kansas 
When? April I, 2, 3, 1954 

Why? To celebrate a decade of Basketball Tournaments 

Headquarters in Kansas City's Newest and Finest Hotel 

THE TOWN HOUSE 
ONLY TWO BLOCKS FROM THE GYM 
Seventh at State—Located on Federal Highways 24, 40, 73, 69, 169 


SCHEDULED PROGRAM 


Thursday — Registration and meeting of 
Executive Board. 

Evening, Reception—Orchestra and Dancing 
Friday, 9 a.m. — Meeting of Delegates and 
Officers — Sightseeing for Visitors 
Friday, I p.m. — Style Show, Memorial Hall, 
given by Merchants of Kansas City. Kansas 
Friday, 5 p.m.—First Session (4 games) 


Saturday, 8:00 a.m.—Second Session (3 games) 
Saturday, 1:00 p.m.—Semi-Finals (2 games) 
Saturday, 5:00 p.m.—Finals (2 games) 

Saturday, 8:30 p.m.—Awarding of Trophies 

immediately after Final Game at the Gym 

Sat., 9:00 p.m.—Ball and Floor Show, Orchestra. 
Grand Ball Room, Town House Hotel. 


General Chairman: HUGH L. STACK Hotels and Reservations: WM. H. PRIEM 

7 North 10th Street 1346 Oakland 

Kansas City, Kansas Kansas City, Kansas 

Your Proud and Generous Host: 


Secretary: ROBERT L. GAUNCE 
4428 Paseo 
Kansas City, Missouri 


4719'/ 2 


KANSAS CITY CLUB FOR THE DEAF, 

Troost Avenue 


Inc. 

Kansas City, Missouri 
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his son and family at Brandon, where he is 
Superintendent of the High School. He had 
automobile trouble at the time he departed 
for home and was forced to prolong his visit 
and was able to take in the services at the 
Trinity Lutheran Church. 

Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Skorheim of Huron 
ness trip. We wonder if wou could induce 
them to send us news items of the folks and 
the MRH Club? 

Noticed Raymond Ellis’ broad smile? He 
has just become an Uncle for the fourth time 
. . . but this time it is a little nephew, a 
baby boy born to Mr. and Mrs. Bob Ellis of 
Independence, Missouri, November 1. Mrs. 
Ellis is better remembered as Shirley Garvis 
and the new baby has been named for his 
Dad. 

Sioux City newspapers dated November 8 
carried a picture of Rachel Moisant, who 
represented the Silent Club in discussing 
plans for a party given 150 handicapped people 
by a group of hearing folk. Rachel has been 
employed at the Goodwill Company for sev¬ 
eral years. 

Friends of Mrs. B. L. Otten rejoice at the 
good news that a recent eye operation to pre¬ 
vent blindness has been successful. Mrs. Ot¬ 
ten had been bothered with eye trouble for 
almost a year when she paid a visit to her 
mother down in Georgia the past summer. 
Her mother took her to an eye specialist, 
who advised surgery and, tho’ Mrs. Otten 
was reluctant and put off the operation for 
several weeks, the work was finally done at 
the urging of Mr. Otten. 

Mrs. Ella Baillie attended the 50th Wed¬ 
ding Anniversary of her sister and her hus¬ 
band, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Noble of Council 
Bluffs during October. A large group of 
friends and relatives gathered to congratulate 
the Nobles, who are hale and hearty and 
hope to some day celebrate their 75th anni¬ 
versary. 

Newlyweds Robert Taylor and Irene 
Schaefer were entertained with a reception by 
the Chat and Nibble Club with the Leonard 
Ortmans and the Everett Ruedesbuschs doing 
the honors. Robert and Irene were married in 
September and spent their honeymoon in Idaho 
visiting Bob’s family on the farm. They are 
now living in Luverne, where Bob is working 
as a printer on the weekly newspaper. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. .1. Krohn spent two weeks 
vacationing and visited a brother in Wichita, 
Kansas, and cousins at Pittsburg, Kansas, and 
Springfield, Missouri. 

The home of the Ogden Wortlands at Ver¬ 
million was destroyed by fire recently, due to 
a short circuit in the wiring of a washing 
machine. Almost everything the couple owned 
was lost in the fire. Mrs. Wortland is the 
daughter of M. M. Johnson and Mr. Johnson 
is helping them rebuild their home with in¬ 
surance money. The Wortlands found mapy 
wonderful friends ready and willing to help 
them rebuild their home and a local lumber 
company sold them building materials below 
cost. 

Among those who have purchased homes re¬ 
cently are Mr. and Mrs. Jerold Berke, Mr. 
and Mrs. Kenneth Czerney, Mr. and Mrs. 
Palmer Larson, and Rev. and Mrs. Robert 
Cordes. Friends wish them all many years of 
pleasant living in their new abodes. Mr. Roman 
Berke is almost finished with a remodelling 
job on his home, building an enclosed porch 
with steps in front instead of at the side. 

We are happy to welcome John Supalla to 
our midst. John is working for the Argus- 
Leader as a linotypist and living in Minnesota 
Lake, Minn. He lived in Yakima, Washington 
prior to coming here to be near his mother, 
who is in poor health. Mr. and Mrs. Delbert 
Erickson and family have moved to Minneapo¬ 
lis, where Delbert is working on the Star- 
Tribune and Mr. and Mrs. Clark Berke and 
children have moved to Detroit, Mich., where 
Clark is working in a printing shop. 


| CHECKMATE! 



By 

"Loco” Ladner 



The late Sam Bean did not keep 
scores of his games but fortunately his 
opponents did. The following game was 
played in the Pittsburg vs. Stockton 
match of the Central California League 
on March 16, 1952. Mr. Bean played 
No. 1 board for Pittsburg and his op¬ 
ponent was L. C. Woolfe. After the 
game was over, Sam was heard to 
chuckle. “I skinned the wolf (Woolfe)’ . 
The game score and notes were fur¬ 
nished us by Mr. Woolfe, who is one of 
the best players in Northern Cali¬ 
fornia: 


Vienna Gambit 


White: C. Woolfe. Black: Sam Bean 


1.P-K4 

P-K4 

2. N-QB3 

N-KB3 

3. P-B4 

P-Q3 

4. N-KB3 

N-QB3 

5. B-QB4 

P-KR3 

6. P-Q4 

PxQP 

7. NxP 

NxN 

8. QxN 

B-K2 

9. B-K3 

0-0 

10. 0-0-0 

P-QR3 

11.P-KR3 

P-QN4 

12. B-Q5 

P-B4! 

13. Q Q2 

R-Nl 

14. P-K5? 

NxB 

15. NxN 

PxP 

16. PxP 

B-K3 

17. NxBck 

QxN 

18. Q-Q6 

QxQ 

19. RxQ 

P-QR4 

20. BxP 

KR-QB1 

21.B-K3? 

BxRP! 

22. KR-Q1 

B-QN6 

23. KR-Q2 

P-R5 

24. K-Ql 

B-K3 

25. B-QN6 

K-R2 

26. B-R5 

RQR1 


27. B-N4 

R-QB5 

28. P-B3 

R-K5 

29. R-K2 

RxR 

30. RxR 

R-Kl! (a) 

31.K-B3 

B-QB5 

32. K-B4 P 

-N4ck(b) 

33. K-K4 

B-B8! 

34. R-Q2 

K-N3 

35. R-KB2 

P-B4ck! 

36. K-Q5 

B-B5ck 

37. K-Q6 

R-K3ck 

38. K-B7(c) 

RxP(d) 

39. B-Q6 

R-K5 

40. B-B5 

P-R4 

41. B-Q6 

P-B5 

42. B-B5 

R-K7! 

43. RxR(e) 

BxR 

44. P-N3(f) 

P-B6! 

45. B-Q4 

K-B4 

46. B-B2 

K-K5 

47. K-N6(g) 

B-B5 

48. K-B6 

K-Q6 

49. K-B5 

K-K7 

50. B-Q4 

P-B7 

51. BxP 

KxB 


White resigns. 


(a) From here on Black played like- a 
machine. 

(b) Black has gained pawn moves on both 
sides. 

(c) Driven out of the game. 

(d) I believe Black saw this at 30 . . . 
R-Kl. 

(e) No choice. 

(f) Nothing else. 

(g) Hoping for K-Q6. 


The Chess Problem 

Solution to last month’s “backward” 
problem: White’s last move was NxN. 
To explain: Back had a knight on his 
own N2 and White captured it with his 
Knight posted at B5. Analysis will show 
that White must have captured a piece 
with one of his men. Otherwise the game 
will be drawn with two knights against 
the lone Black King. The only piece to 
replace is a knight to make the prob¬ 
lem work out as specified. 

So White replaces the two Knights 


and instead moves 1. N-R6. No matter 
what Black does, White mates on the 
second move, either by NxN or N-K6. 
Try it out and see. 

Here is an easier problem: White to 
play and win. 


BLACK 



Draw With Koltanowski 


George Koltanowski, international 
master living in San Francisco, once 
took on 500 readers of the San Fran¬ 
cisco Chronicle. All the games were 
played by mail and Koltanowski’s an¬ 
swers appeared in his chess column. 
The chess editor took him on in two 
games and attempted to win the chess 
set offered to whoever beat Kolty. The 
best he could do was to gain two draws. 


Here is one of the 

games: 


White: 

Koltanowski. Black: Ladner 

1. P-Q4 

P-Q4 

14. B-N2 

B-B3 

2. N-KB3 

N-KB3 

15.QR-Q1 

B-Q2 

3. P-K3 

P-B3 

16. N-K5 

P-KN3 

4. P-B4 

P-K3 

17. P-KB4 

Q-K2 

5. N-B3 

B-K2 

18. P-KN4 

PxP 

6. B-Q3 

0-0 

19. QxP 

BxN 

7. 0-0 

QN-Q2 

20. BPxB 

RxRch 

8. P-K4 

PxKP 

21. RxR 

R-KB1 

9. NxP 

NxN 

22. B-Bl 

RxRch 

10. BxN 

P-KB4 

23. KxR 

P-QN4 

11.B-B2 

N-B3 

24. K-K2 

Q-Bl 

12. Q-K2 

N-Kl 

25. P-KR4 

0-N2 

13. P-QN3 

N-B2 

26. B-N5 

Draw 

N-Kl 

Neither 

side was 

willing to take any 

chances and the game was adjudicated 
by a third party. 

a draw 


Results of Second Tournament 

Stevenson stopped in Berkeley on his 
way to Riverside and took on Ladner 
over the board. The result was even 
steven — one game for each. Font re¬ 
ported the first result, a win over Steven¬ 
son, but later reported a draw with 
Leitson. 
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SPORTS 

Sports Editor , Art Kruger, 3638 W. Adams Blvd., Apt. 4, 
Los Angeles 18, California 
Assistants , Leon Baker, Robey Burns, Alexander 
Fleischman, Thomas Hinchey, Burton Schmidt 


AAAD HALL OF FAME PROSPECTS . . . 

EDWARD F. FOLTZ 

Gallaudet’s Mighty Mite 
Knute Rockne of Deaf Coaches 
By F. Leon Baker 


By the time this story appears in 
print, the name of Edward S. (for 
Shaffer) Foltz undoubtedly will have 
been enshrined forever in deafdom’s 
Hall of Fame. Foltz and Frederick J. 
Neesam "were deadlocked in the voting 
at the first annual tabulation, but the 
question of which of these great coach¬ 
ing figures is selected first is purely 
academic, as both will eventually be 
honored. 

Eddie Foltz has had a remarkable 
career as both player and coach in a 
period covering over 40 years. At the 
present time he is on the athletic and 
teaching staff at the Oklahoma School 
for the Deaf. But that is getting ahead 
of our story. Let us start at the begin¬ 
ning. 

A native of Belle Plaine, Kansas, Foltz 
is another of the many Sunflower State 
products to reach immortality in the 
athletic annals of deafdom. What other 
state has produced such a quartet as 
Luther Taylor, Johnny Ringle, Fred 
Moore, and Eddie Foltz? 

An attack of spinal meningitis at the 
age of five left Foltz totally deaf, but 
he attended public school until he was 



ten, when he was placed in the Kansas 
School for the Deaf at Olathe. At this 
time, just at the turn of the century, the 
coaching chores at Kansas were in the 
capable hands of Paul D. Hubbard and 
Dummy Taylor. 

It would be only natural for readers 
of this article to expect us to launch into 
a resume of Eddie’s athletic achieve¬ 
ments at the Olathe school. The fact is, 
Foltz was not yet ready to make his 
mark. Paradoxically enough, the player 
who was to become the most glittering 
star in the galaxy of heroes during Gal¬ 
laudet’s Golden Era of football was too 
young and too light even to make the 
KSD varsity! 

Along with his classmate, Fred Moore, 
whose career was covered in a recent 
issue of The Silent Worker, Foltz 
arrived on Kendall Green in the fall of 
1910. He was still as light as ever, very 
young, and short for a^ college player, 
but he immediately overcame these ob¬ 
stacles. His natural ability won him a 
place on the varsity immediately, and 
he never lost it. 

The story goes that in the first few 
days of practice that fall, Foltz was at 
left end on the second team. One day 
the quarterback on the varsity ran ten 
straight plays directed at Foltz’s side of 
the line. Each time the little end was 
there to spill the ball carrier. Finally, 
in exasperation, the varsity quarterback 
put Foltz on the first team just to get 
him out of the way. Nobody ever was 
able to get Foltz on the second team 
again. 

In today’s brand of football, it is 
almost axiomatic that the ends on a 
college team be big, rangy six-footers. 
They had that kind of fellows in 1910- 
1914, but imagine a comparative midget 
like Foltz (156 pounds, 5-foot-6) being 
placed THREE times on the All-South 
Atlantic football team. Foltz won a 
place on the second team in his sopho- 

At left, the famous coach's wife, Fern. 



The Knute Rockne of deaf coaches is Ed¬ 
ward S. Foltz. Now 60 years old, Foltz 
does not teach or coach for the money in 
it, but for the joy of watching progress. 
He is a true lover of sports and the most 
versatile of all deaf coaches. Coaching 
athletic teams, however, is but a small 
part of the good that Eddie has done for 
the deaf during his 33 years with the Mis¬ 
sissippi, Oklahoma, Kansas, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana schools. He has prepared count¬ 
less students for their Gallaudet exami¬ 
nations, and has shouldered many after- 
school chores that always fall to the lot 
of deaf teachers. A former Grand Vice 
President of the NFSD, he is at present 
teacher and athletic adviser in the Okla¬ 
homa School for the Deaf. 

more year, and in his last two years was 
an almost unanimous choice for the first 
team. Players selected on this mythical 
eleven were from schools like George¬ 
town, Wake Forest, Virginia Military 
Institute, Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Maryland. Luminaries like Harry Cos¬ 
tello, Jimmy Leech, Pappy Gooch, and 
others were teammates of Foltz on these 
all-star teams. 

At the time Foltz and his cohorts 
were making Gallaudet’s name famous 
throughout the country, his heaviest 
weight was 160 pounds, and, of course, 
he remained 5' 6". Despite this, the op¬ 
posing teams soon learned that plays 
directed around his end were doomed to 
failure. Foltz was a veritable rock wall 
on defense. However, it was on offense 
that “Folly,” as he was called, particu¬ 
larly starred. According to Dr. W. A. 
Lambert, coach of the University of 
Virginia, in Spalding’s Official Guide , 
“. . . Foltz is second to none in the East 
when it comes to catching a forward 
pass, and on the end-running play, he 
can always be depended on for a size¬ 
able gain ...” 

It is not to be assumed, by any means, 
that Eddie was the whole team. Far 
from it. Gallaudet had some real foot- 
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ball players those years. Dazzling backs 
like Fred Moore, Art Classen, Johnny 
Rendall, and Walter Rockwell, and line¬ 
men like Scott Cuscaden, Charles Mar¬ 
shall, Ralph Decker, and others made 
Gallaudet one of the best grid combines 
in the country. Marshall, at the other 
end of the line, was considered by 
sportswriters the equal of Foltz on de¬ 
fense. Along with Moore, Marshall was 
chosen once on the second All-South 
Atlantic team. 

How the rest of the country looked at 
Gallaudet’s teams during the Golden 
Era can best be described from a few 
newspaper quotes: 

Chicago Daily News — “. . . Two of 
lhe most novel teams in the country are 
the ones representing the Carlisle Indian 
School and Gallaudet College in the 
District of Columbia ...” 

Washington Post —“. . . The remark¬ 
able showing of the Gallaudet eleven 
this season has attracted the attention of 
football critics throughout the nation. 
There is no denying the fact that Coach 
Fritz Crafts has turned out the best 
combination in the history of the col¬ 
lege . . .” 

Washington Herald — “. . . Of all the 
teams playing in this section of the 
country this season Gallaudet must be 
awarded the palm for showing a ver¬ 
satility of attack that was equalled only 
by Glenn Warner’s Carlisle Indians . . .” 

Foltz captained the 1914 Gallaudet 
eleven and the following is the record 


of this team: 

G.C. Opp. 

6— Fordham . 7 

0—VMI . 6 

93—Rock Hill . 6 

0—Catholic . 0 

55—PMC . 6 

23—Maryland . 0 

7— Georgetown .12 

184 37 


Foltz in his famous article, “If,” in 
some publication of the deaf several 
years ago said that if he were only an 
inch taller, or his arms an inch longer, 
Gallaudet could have defeated the then 
great Georgetown University on Thanks¬ 
giving Day, 1914. Georgetown two 
weeks before this game, had played 
Army at West Point to a scoreless tie. 
Army in turn had trounced Yale. When 
two minutes were left Georgetown was 
leading Gallaudet, 12 to 7, and we will 

The greatest team of Foltz's four-year 
tenure at the Oklahoma School—the 1920 
football team that blanked its opponents 
in the five games won. Let to right, bot¬ 
tom: Matheny, Schlack, Anderson, Dam¬ 
ron, Watt, Calame, Aiken. Center: Deer, 
Scott, Harrell, Irby, Adams, Foltz. Top: 
Aycock, Brady, Cabe, Hill. Irby, Deer, 
Schlack, and Harrell are Foltz's choices 
for his all-time football stars. Guy Calame, 
quarterback of the team, is father of Gene 
Dan Calame, present quarterback and 
spark nluq of the high-rolling University 
of Oklahoma team. 
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let Foltz tell you how his team nearly 
beat Georgetown: 

Referee Ropers came over to Captain Foltz, 
holding up two fingers, an indication that but 
two minutes remained. Quarterback Moore saw 
this and in a desperate effort to make the re¬ 
maining fifteen yards and thus turn defeat 
into victory, called for a forward pass. The 
crowd stood aghast. “V 4 F 25,” snapped the 
brave and brainy little field general. The pass 
failed. “V 4 FR,” again signalled Moore. The 
crowd held its breath. Again the pass failed by 
the narrowest of margins. “V 4 F 37,” announced 
the fighting quarterback. It was the signal for 
a forward pass from Moore to Capt. Foltz on 
left end. The ball came directly toward him; 
it was a trifle too high. The crowd was spell¬ 
bound. Reaching up and stretching himself the 
limit, the best Foltz could do was to just touch 
the ball with his finger tips and it passed across 
the goal line, a touchback. The time was up 
and Gallaudet had lost. “If I was only an inch 
taller, or my arms an inch longer, victory 
would be ours,” melancholily moaned Capt. 
Foltz to his life-long companion and room¬ 
mate, Quarterback Moore, on the way to the 
dressing room. “Yes,” responded Moore, “but 
I’ve learned to respect that darned little word 
‘f/’ a lot more than I have heretofore.” 

Foltz avers that Fritz Crafts was the 
best coach he ever played under. Crafts, 
himself one of the best backs ever to 
play in the District (George Washing¬ 
ton University), would tolerate nothing 
less than perfection in his players. After 
handling the reins of Gallaudet’s fabu¬ 
lous 1913 and 1914 teams, Crafts be¬ 
came a successful lawyer in Boston, 
where he remains to this day. 

One opposing player that Eddie re¬ 
members very well was a big husky lad 
with spindly legs on the Mt. St. Joseph’s 
of Baltimore team. At the time this 
fellow was just another football player, 
but later he was to become the Sultan 
of Swat, the immortal George Herman 
(Babe) Ruth. 

We could use up page after page in 
extolling the virtues of the Gallaudet 
football teams of that period, but that 
is deserving of a story in itself. Let us 
get back to our subject — Edward S. 
Foltz. 

“Folly” was indeed a GREAT football 
player, and the greatest left-end that 
ever represented Gallaudet. The great 
Fritz Crafts once said of Foltz, “What 
greater acclamation of his greatness can 
be shown than the ‘galaxy’ of strutting 


kids that always accompanies him home 
from each game!” 

In the mind of this writer, one of the 
greatest honors ever to befall a deaf 
athlete happened as a result of Foltz’s 
spectacular play for Gallaudet. In the 
fall of 1916, VMI was looking for a 
football coach — the best to be had, in 
fact. Out of a large number of candi¬ 
dates, the choice narrowed down to two 
men, one an All-America player—and 
the other, E. S. Foltz! VMI’s athletic 
director later confided to Foltz that he 
lost out only because of the fact that 
he was deaf. 

His college career at an end, Foltz, 
like so many at that time, decided to 
cast his lot in Akron. He was captain 
and quarterback of the Goodyear Silents 
and everyone knows the calibre of those 
legendary characters. But the sulfurous 
fumes of Akron did not appeal to Foltz, 
nor did the nature of his work. Coach¬ 
ing and teaching were what he wanted, 
so he jumped at the chance to become 
a teacher and coach at the Mississippi 
School for the Deaf in the fall of 1916. 

In his college days Foltz had also 
starred on the basketball court and on 
the baseball diamond, but due to the 
absence of any accurate statistics, not 
much can be said except that Foltz, be¬ 
ing a “natural” athlete, could and did 
perform well in these sports. In baseball 
he was, like Babe Ruth, switched from 
a pitcher’s job to that of another posi¬ 
tion, so that the team could derive the 
maximum benefit of his hitting powers. 
His outstanding accomplishments at the 
Mississippi school were three consecu¬ 
tive city basketball championships. Foltz 
coached the team, of course—but from 
his position at forward. Like T. Carlton 
Lewellyn, Virginia’s all-time great, 
Foltz played as well as coached as long 
as he could get by with it. 

Moving to Oklahoma in the fall of 
1919, Foltz immediately started a string 
of four successful years on the gridiron. 
In those four years Oklahoma lost but 
one home game. This was the first game 
of the season, and the Indians lost by a 
close score, 12-13. The same team was 
played again later that same season and 
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The 1927 football team at the Kansas School for the Deaf, rated by Foltz as the greatest 
of all his football machines. This team scored 407 points in eight games. First row, left 
to right: Sperry, Wrench, Jendritz, Ringle, Phillips, Koehn, Andrews, McGuire, Hilderman. 
Middle: Throm, H. Stack, Pratt, Dinkel, Foltz, Huffman, Johnson, Tompkins, A. Stack. Top: 
Berenda, Hattie, Hund, Mueller, Scotfield, Ayers, Ernest, Ingle. 


the deaf boys avenged the defeat by 
running up a terrific score, 74-0. 

It was while coaching at Sulphur that 
Eddie had to lay down his spikes for 
good. Too many opponents complained, 
so the authorities finally laid down the 
law. There he turned out football teams 
as powerful as steamrollers—so power¬ 
ful that the opponents shied from book¬ 
ing games with his teams. In 1923 the 
late Dr. J. W. Blattner, then superin¬ 
tendent of the Oklahoma School for the 
Deaf, wrote the following in regard to 
Foltz’s ability as coach: “ . . . He was 
able within a few seasons to develop 
out of our boys a powerful and well- 
trained football machine, in fact so 
powerful that we defeated practically 
all the high school teams we met and 
were soon unable to book any more 
games with them, though we were of 
their average weight to the man. So 
Foltz was compelled to seek games with 
college and semi-professional teams, 
and still we were able to enjoy bringing 
home as many pigskins as before. This 
speaks well of Foltz’s genius as a foot¬ 
ball coach.” His four-year record at the 
Oklahoma school is 17 wins and 2 de¬ 
feats. The following is the record of his 
1920 eleven, which is considered the 
best during his four-year tenure there: 


OSD Opp. 

26—Wynnewood High School. 0 

36—Sulphur High School... 0 

60—Kingston High School. 0 

44—Tishomingo A & M. 0 

67—Lindsay High School. 0 

233 0 


Already making a name for himself 
in coaching, the fellow who was to be¬ 
come the “Knute Rockne of Deaf 
Coaches” moved up to Olathe, Kansas, 
in 1923 to succeed his old mentor, 
Dummy Taylor. Almost at once the 
Kansas School for the Deaf, which had 
always fielded good teams, became ab¬ 


solutely sensational under the magic 
touch of Foltz. The teams were so 
strong, in fact, that games could be 
scheduled only with junior colleges and 
neighboring schools for the deaf. 

Below are the records of two of his 
greatest football teams at the Kansas 


School for the Deaf: 

1925 

KSD Opp. 

2—Wentworth Military Academy. 0 

27—Ottawa University Freshmen..:. 3 

6—Highland College . 0 

12—Haskell Indian Reserves. 0 

6—Chanute High School . 0 

0—Baker University Freshmen. 0 

20—Wisconsin School for the Deaf.... 0 

73 3 

1927 


24—Independence, Mo., Am. Legion.. 0 

7—Wentworth Military Academy.20 

111—Independence, Mo., Am. Legion.. 0 


38—Kansas City, Kan., Junior Col. 0 

19—Chillicothe Business College.12 

58—Missouri School for the Deaf. 6 

128—St. Paul’s College . 0 

22—Haskell Indian Reserves.19 

407 57 


In 1930 Kansas played five inter¬ 
school for the deaf games, winning all 
except one, which was a scoreless tie 
with Texas. Foltz’ gridiron warriors beat 
Iowa, 53-0; Illinois, 12-0; Nebraska, 
6-0, and Missouri, 13-0. The following 
season Foltz’ boys played* four such 
games and won all, defeating Arkansas, 
59-0: Oklahoma, 35-0; Nebraska, 51-0, 
and Illinois, 12-0. 

It is a great temptation to ramble on 
and on about the fabulous Kansas teams 
and players of the mid-twenties, but 
space and the sports editor’s blue pencil 
forbid it. We hope that sometime that 

Foltz's greatest hobbies, outside of athlet¬ 
ics,, are fishing and camping. For years 
his 640-acre ranch near Neal, Kansas, was 
the mecca of the deaf summer after sum¬ 
mer. At right Foltz cleans a mess of fish 
caught at the ranch. 


sage on the banks of the mighty Kaw 
River, William Marra, will take it upon 
himself to do the honors for The 
Silent Worker. The feats of Johnny 
Ringle, for instance, could be written 
in book form. 

The KSD basketball teams and track 
teams, moreover, were among the best 
in the nation during Foltz’s tenure at 
Olathe. 

The first basketball tournament of 
schools for the deaf was originated in 
1924 by the Nebraska school. Kansas 
won the championship, defeating South 
Dakota, 14-8; Iowa, 37-10, and Ne¬ 
braska, 25-12. 

Kansas copped the championship of 
the 1930 Southern Schools for the Deaf 
Basketball Tournament held at Little 
Rock, Ark., and was adjudged National 
champion. The result of this tourney is 
hereby given: 

Kansas 27, Texas 23 

Oklahoma 20, Mississippi 18 

Illinois 36, Alabama 7 

Arkansas 40, Tennessee 13 

Kansas 22, Oklahoma 15 

Arkansas 27, Illinois 21 

Illinois 33, Oklahoma 20 

Texas 54, Mississippi 2 

Alabama 23, Tennessee 20 

Texas 32, Alabama 12 

Texas 28, Illinois 22 

Kansas 20, Arkansas 17 (first place) 

Texas 27, Arkansas 23 (second place) 

Foltz’s KSD one-mile relay team won 
state high school title in 1942 with a 
3:34.4 clocking. 

Kansas also won the Midwest Schools 
for the Deaf Basketball Tournaments 
in 1937 and 1940. 

All the time Foltz was teaching intri¬ 
cate maneuvers on the football field, he 
was teaching algebra in the classroom, 
and making real estate investments that 
soon enabled him to retire for the rest 
of his days — had he so chosen to do 
(which he did not). Foltz does not say 
much about his real estate holdings, nor 
finances in general, but it is compara¬ 
tively simple to deduce that he is coach¬ 
ing and teaching now just because his 
heart is in it, not to keep the wolf from 
the door. 

One piece of property that can be 
described is his 640-acre ranch near 
Neal, Kansas, which has been the subject 
of numerous stories, and also the gather¬ 
ing place of many of the better-known 
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Guests enjoying a meal with Eddie Foltz 
at his ranch home. 


deaf sportsmen. The stream that mean¬ 
ders lazily through the hills is full of 
fish—especially bass and crappie. In¬ 
deed, Foltz considers his outstanding 
athletic feat the capture of a 5-pound 
plus on rod and reel. Only a fisherman 
would understand how he could rate 
this higher than some of his legendary 
feats on the gridiron, but that’s what 
the man said! Every summer Eddie and 
his wife relax on the ranch, and the door 
is left open for all who care to come. 

Lest we forget her entirely, we had 
best introduce Mrs. Fern Foltz now* 
Fern is a cheerful soul with a perpetual 
happy look on her face. She is interested 
in all her husband’s activities, and has 
a thousand more interests herself. Not 
the least of her accomplishments is the 
ability to put a meal fit for a king on 
the table at any and all hours. This will 
explain adequately why ESF has added 
130 pounds, give or take a few, since 
his college days at Gallaudet. Mrs. Foltz 
is a native of Kansas. 

In Mississippi it was basketball, at 
Oklahoma and Kansas it was football— 
and in Arkansas, where Foltz started to 
coach in 1947, it was basketball again, 
with a capital “B.” His 1948 basketball 
team, led by the great Clyde Nutt, was 
voted the best coached team in the entire 
state! This team was eliminated in the 
semi-finals, but Foltz says that the tro¬ 
phy received for being the best-coached 
team touched him more than any other 
honor ever accorded him. In 1949 this 
same team roared through to the state 
title, with Nutt being captain of the 
state all-star team. 

Foltz came to Little Rock after a most 
successful twenty-year regime at Kansas 
(1923-1943) and four years of absence 
from coaching. Coach Foltz, however, 
remained at Arkansas only a short time, 
moving a little farther South to Louisi¬ 
ana in 1950. Athletics had been on the 
downgrade for quite a while in the 
Bavou State, but Foltz went to work 
with a will. Just when results were being 
shown, Eddie moved on again, this time 

(continued on page 28 ) 


COACH OF THE YEARS! 

By Stahl Butler 


(Editor s Note: This is a column 
about the late Paul D. Hubbard , 
founder of football at the Kansas 
School for the Deaf. Since it is so 
well written , we consider it Sports 
Story of the Year. This write-up first 
appeared in the April number of The 
National Observer. The author was 
for several years a teacher at Gallau- 
det College before he moved to Michi¬ 
gan in 1928 to do some rehabilitation 
work. At present he is a director 
of Michigan Association for Better 
Hearing in Lansing , Mich.) 

This is my fourth banquet this week. 
That is what is wrong with my stomach. 
It was pretty good last night. Coaching is 
really had on the stomach — ulcers all 
through the season and banquets all winter. 
If I hadn’t eaten that dessert! Ooooh! 

The Coach of the Year is starting his 
speech with an exposition about the huddle. 
I wonder if he knows that the huddle was 
invented by Paul Hubbard way back before 
the turn of the century. The boys REALLY 
would be interested if he told them that 
the huddle was invented by a quarterback 
captain who couldn’t hear the referee’s 
whistle. The fellows would be interested in 
the reasons for its invention—to screen the 
visual sign language signals of the all-deaf 
team of Gallaudet College, the only college 
for the deaf in the world. What about that? 
A college for the deaf. Deafness must have 
many advantages. If 1 were deaf 1 would 
not have to listen to Biggie’s speech. 

Biggie is holding forth about line play. 
He talks about the importance of the best 
safety equipment. Out in Kansas when 
Hubbard had his boys scrimmage—when 
football was really rough and tough—there 
were no shoes with cleats and no form- 
fitting shoulder pads. Wish 1 had a pad for 
my seat! 

Now Munn is flying his team west— 
hotels,* restaurants, country clubs. Biggie’s 
boys had everything that would contribute 
to their health, rest, comfort and morale. 
Hubbard’s boys jolted over the rough 
prairie in lumber wagons drawn by horses, 
and rode home through icy winds still 
wearing their sweat-soaked make-shift uni¬ 
forms. Hubbard often had to pay for trans¬ 
portation because defeated communities re¬ 
fused to pay the “guarantee.” A coach 
should have a guarantee that he doesn’t 
have to sit more than four hours for an 
opportunity for a few words with a kid 
who can play football. 

Biggie has no contract—just an under¬ 
standing with President Hannah. Hubbard 
didn’t have a contract either but Hubbard 
didn’t get paid. But he didn’t have to go to 
banquets all winter either. Biggie really 
earns his money. 

Munn really gets the support of everyone 
for his team. Paul Hubbard put teams on 
the field in spite of the opposition of his 
superintendent, the faculty and the parents 
of his players. 

Michigan State built a stadium to enable 


50,000 people to see Biggie Munn’s players 
perform. Hubbard’s equipment consisted of 
the field, goal posts, a football and a sack 
of lime. In fact, his players had to work 
hours before a game, putting down faint 
white lines scarcely visible on the un¬ 
mowed grass. 

Biggie’s Spartans were cheered on to vic¬ 
tory by thousands of students, alumni, fans 
and the majority of the citizens of a large 
state. Hubbard’s fans were limited to a few 
farmers who squirted tobacco juice on the 
sidelines. 

Sure, Biggie is the Coach of the Year, 
and 1 wouldn’t want to take a tiny bit from 
the honor and the credit that are rightfully 
his. 

However, I keep thinking of the fellow 
who was All-American before there were 
All-American teams—the fellow who could 
not hear his teammates or the referee’s 
whistle—the inventor of the football huddle 
—the first high school football coach in 
the West and the third in the nation. 

Hubbard and his deaf players bucked 
the line and tackled for the love and the 
spirit of the game. They played a rough 
and tough game without equipment. There 
were no funds for travel. There were no 
salaries for the coach and staff. There were 
no fans to meet the expenses. Instead of 
support there was opposition. 

Paul D. Hubbard was the pioneer and he 
and his boys prepared the way for us to 
follow. For me, the spirit of Paul D. Hub¬ 
bard joins in every huddle and rides on 
every punt. Paul D. Hubbard, the Coach 
of the Years! 

I’ll never get a chance to make a speech 
like this, and the fellows will never know. 
I’ll have to write it. 

I thought Biggie was going to stop, but 
he goes right on. 

(Editor s Note: Paul D. Hubbard , 
by the way , is one of the outstanding 
prospects for coaching honors in the 
A A AD Hall of Fame. While at Gal¬ 
laudet College he was elected captain 
of different football and baseball 
teams and invented football plays 
that crushed Navy and other heavy 
teams. Upon his graduation from 
Gallaudet in 1895 , Mr. Hubbard 
came back to Kansas and in 1899 or¬ 
ganized the first deaf football team 
west of Mississippi—his patient pio¬ 
neering paved the way for that howl¬ 
ing horde of human hurricanes who 
since made Kansas famous: Taylor , 
Giant pitcher; Curtis , baseball pitch¬ 
er; Moore , Foltz arid Ringle of foot¬ 
ball immortality; Miller of track 
fame , etc. He was coach of various 
teams for ten years and was teacher 
at the school for more than forty 
years. The athletic field at the Kansas 
school was named u Hubbard Field ” 
in his honor.) 
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back to Oklahoma in the fall of the 
present year. 

In both Arkansas and Louisiana, the 
athletic departments were at their lowest 
points when Foltz took over. As has 
been indicated previously, he knows 
what to do with a dollar, and he quickly 
built up the Athletic Association funds. 
For instance, when he arrived in Baton 
Rouge, the A.A. fund was non-existent, 
the equipment very poor, and there was 
but ONE basketball with which to prac¬ 
tice— for both boys and girls. At the 
time he left, there was close to $2,000 
in the A.A. fund; every team in school 
was outfitted with the best uniforms 
money could buy, and the athletic 
equipment was all that could be desired. 

It was at the Louisiana school that 
the writer became a co-worker of Foltz, 
although the two had been acquainted 
nearly a score of years. It is not going 
too far out on a limb to say that we con¬ 
sider Edward S. Foltz second to none as 
a coach, an athletic director, a teacher 
of algebra, and a raconteur of stories 
on the stage. Oklahoma is indeed for¬ 
tunate to have a worker of his calibre 
on its staff. 

Now to get down to some statistics: 

1— Foltz’s choices for his all-time foot¬ 
ball stars among boys he coached: 

Ends — Nutt, Arkansas; Ingle, Kan¬ 
sas; Irby, Oklahoma. 

Tackles—Buselt, Kansas; Poe, Arkan¬ 
sas; Blanchard, Louisiana. 

Center—A Stack, Kansas. 

Guards — Whitlock, Kansas; Deer, 
Oklahoma. 

Backs—Ringle, Kansas; Meyers, Okla¬ 
homa; Schlack, Oklahoma; Crawley, 
Louisiana! Harrell, Oklahoma; Ellison, 
Kansas; Mog, Kansas. 

2— His all-time basketball stars: 

F—Clyde Nutt, Arkansas. 

F—Don Miller, Kansas. 

C—John Jackson, Arkansas. 

G—Maxwell Mercer, Arkansas. 

G—Bob Detrich, Kansas. 

3— Outstanding football team coached: 

1927 Kansas team. 

4— Outstanding basketball team 
coached: 

1949 Arkansas team. 

5— His over-all record in inter-school 
for the deaf football games: 

27 wins, 9 losses and 4 ties. 

6— His “all-star” teammates : 

Ends — Marshall, Nebraska; Rock¬ 
well, Connecticut. 

Tackles—Cuscaden, Nebraska; 
Roller, Colorado. 

Guards — Martin, Kentucky; Fitz¬ 
gerald, Ohio. 

Center—Decker, Kansas. 

Backs — Moore, Kansas; Classen, 
Washington; Keeley, Utah; Jacob¬ 
sen, Minnesota. 

7— Strongest team on which Foltz 
played: 

1913 Gallaudet football team. 


AAAD PATTER 

By Alexander Fleischman, 

AAAD Publicity Director 

The memorable 7th International 
Games for the Deaf held at Brussels, 
Belgium, is now a thing of the past. The 
United States delegation did fairly well 
in attaining 11th place among 16 par¬ 
ticipating nations. With only eight 
American athletes in various meets, 
garnering 33 points were the best the 
Star and Stripes bearers could do as 
compared with the 298 points Germany 
collected to win top honors. These 33 
points bettered its total of 29 made in 
1935, 1939, and 1949 in London, Eng¬ 
land; Stockholm, Sweden, and Copen¬ 
hagen, Denmark. 

We all realize that our shortcomings 
lie to the fact that the American dele¬ 
gation was not represented by the best 
athletes in each meet. Ours was a far 
cry as compared with the long list of 
participants representing other nations. 
S. Robey Burns, the guiding light of 
America’s entry in the International 
Games, should be commended for carry¬ 
ing on all these years. In this writing 
we desire to present to our readers a 
proposed policy in which we can cope 
with the situation come 1957 with Rome, 
Italy, as the next site. 

The officers of the AAAD are in ac¬ 
cord that the AAAD should: 

a) Establish a fund NOW to help finance 
champion athletes to future Games; 

1) Have each member club stage an 
“International Games for the Deaf 
Night” once a year and send in the 
evening profits; 

2) Have the host club pass the “hat” or 
“blanket” at each basketball tourney 
during intermission; 

3) Have the NAD help us by asking each 
state association to send in donations. 
(The Indiana Association of the Deaf 
has $300 in its “Olympic” Fund and 
probably would be glad to send in a 
donation;) 

b) Encourage school for the deaf boys with 
talent to join one of the many athletic 
clubs in their home towns in hope that 
with expert instruction they will develop 
into top-notch runners, etc.; 

c) Contact the AAU for advice in the matter 
of obtaining financial assistance. The AAU 
is a past-master in this phase of the work. 

d) Set up a board for the supervision and 
selection of participants to the Games. 

As the AAAD is the kingpin organiza¬ 
tion, as far as sports are concerned 
among the deaf, we should do our ut¬ 
most to see that the U.S.A. is well repre¬ 
sented in the 1957 Games. We aim for 
the AAAD to select a crack team—the 
BEST in the land— and if the AAAD 
will get to work on raising funds, etc., 
NOW, it is with best estimation that 
most people will give it every boost 
they can. The Stars and Stripes should 
be out front in Rome . . . the American 
deaf citizens can make it a reality! 


9th Annual 

FARWEST BASKETBALL 
TOURNAMENT 

Sf. Anthony's High School 
6th and Alamitos 
LONG BEACH, CALIF. 

Friday and Saturday 
Feb. 26-27, 1954 

Sponsored by 

LONG BEACH CLUB 
OF THE DEAF 

★ 

Headquarters: 

HOTEL LAFAYETTE 
Broadway at Linden 
For Reservations, write 

OTIS RAE POWELL 
c/o LBCD 

1630 E. Anaheim Street 
Long Beach, Calif. 

★ 

SALT LAKE CITY 
LOS ANGELES 
LONG BEACH 
HOLLYWOOD 
TUCSON 

it 

Tournament begins at 7 p.m. 
Friday, February 26 

(Watch for Complete Program 
in January) 

Season Ticket: $3.00 
Individual Sessions: $1.00 

Geraldine Fail, Chairman 
John Fail, Vice-Chairman 
Treasurers: Joe M. Park, Ross Bailey 

Souvenir Program: 

Alvin Klugman, Art Kruger 

Entertainment: 

Ellen Grimes, Irene O'Neal 
Trophies: Frank Luna, Saul Lukacs 
Tickets: Virgil Grimes, Melvin O'Neal 

Hotel Reservations: 

Otis Rae Powell, Joe M. Park 
Publicity: Herb Schreiber 
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This department is conducted 
by Bernard Bragg, School for 
the Deaf, Berkeley, California 


Question for this month: 



Do you regret not having 

Since I happen to have been, to a 
great extent, self-educated, even while 
studying for the ministry, there is a 
certain pardonable 
pride in the knowl¬ 
edge that I went 
through the rugged 
terrains sans college 
training. It is this 
feeling of having 
accomplished what 
ordinarily would not 
be possible without 
college education which prompts me to 
say I do not regret never having tasted 
college life. 

The conviction is accentuated by the 
observation that many Gallaudet grad¬ 
uates have contributed little or nothing 
to the welfare of the deaf. The ques¬ 
tion is whether, if I were a graduate, I 
would have accepted that call to higher 
service which 1 embraced at the age of 
45, mainly because it offered a chal¬ 
lenge? 

And if I were college-educated, would 
I be inclined to mix with the common 
folks, to understand them and to love 
them as I have loved them in all my 
adult life? 

Rev. A. G. Leisman 
Milwaukee , Wisconsin 

Being aware of the uncomfortable 
inadequacy of my knowledge, I do re¬ 
gret not having had a college educa¬ 
tion. However, I al¬ 
ways feel stimulated 
to improve myself 
... in doing so, I 
take annual summer 
trips t o various 
places in this coun¬ 
try . . . read all I 
can to keep myself 
well informed . . . 
From my past experiences, I do strong¬ 
ly advise and encourage every young 
deaf person to strive for a higher edu¬ 
cation, if he can. 

Fred I. Gustafson, 

Colorado Springs , Colorado 

Regrets at having missed out on a 
college education, in my case, lessen 
with the years. Only a trace remains. 
It is, however, interesting to speculate 
how possessing a B.A. degree would 
have affected my subsequent career. 

Being a person with certain odd tal¬ 
ents and peculiarities, college might 
have brought them out into clearer 
focus, a mixed blessing, by the way. 


had a college education? 

than I was able to do by my unaided 
efforts. 

Without consciously trying to make 
up for my lack, I have done consider¬ 
able desultory reading in my life, and 
after being rather intimately associated 
with a varied assortment of Gallau- 
detians for some thirty-five years, I 
may be pardoned for hoping some odds 
and ends of culture have rubbed off on 
me. 

This may be the gauge to judge the 
extent of my regret. 

Hafford D. Hetzler 
Indianapolis , Indiana 

While I had one year at the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, I deliberately broke 
off without ever regretting it. A few 
years were saved 
in learning to inter¬ 
pret hard knocks in 
this outside “col¬ 
lege” and learn I 
did. Besides, I work¬ 
ed after school 
hours since the age 
of eleven. 

College - taught 
professions suitable for the deaf were 
few and limited, so that 1 had no particu¬ 
lar line in mind. However, that four- 
year high school course I had was a 
profound revelation. It threw me with 
something of a shock from a day school 
into a world of human contacts — with 
the hearing. It is this intangible edu¬ 
cation that the deaf really need. High 
school and a short college session made 
a background where I found myself 
easing into the hearing society on fair¬ 
ly equal terms, much to my amazed de- 
light 

This world is college, if one makes it 
so and there are books open at all 
times, the only avenue for the deaf, if 
they must go on learning and knowing. 
I concur with Marcus Kenner in his 
plea in his column, “Ken’s Korner,” for 
more reading. What is wrong with books 
from which, after all, both the hearing 
and the deaf alike have to derive their 
“college” education ? Abe Lincoln is one 
famous instance. There is no sense re¬ 
gretting if one wants badly enough to 
learn. 

Peter J. Livshis 
Arvada , Colorado 

I might have regretted not having had 
n college education if it had not been 
for the bookbinding trade in which I 
have been engaged for the past 21 years. 
With all the papers and national maga¬ 





zines which supply a wealth of informa 
tion that can be easily understood, the 
lack of a college education, which sev¬ 
eral years ago might have been a great 
hindrance, does not seem so important 
today. 

Orville A. Johnson 
Cleveland , Ohio 


My answer would have to be yes and 
no. First, yes, because, as a teacher, I 
feel that I should encourage my pupils, 
who have the abil- 
1 ity, to prepare for 
collegt, and the fact 
** that I have never 

gone to college dis¬ 
turbs me sometimes, 
y Second, no, because 

if I had gone to col¬ 
lege, I would never 
have had the chance 
to take up and pursue the trade which 
led me to my present teaching position 
in the vocational department of the Cali¬ 
fornia School for the Deaf. 

Sheldon McArtor 
San Francisco , California 


Confronted by a terrifically fast trend 
of our everyday life, never possibly 
dreamed of by our ancestors, I cannot 
fail to realize how profitable it would 
be to attend a college . . . were I to 
live all over again, I would make it 
my point to enter college, with a view 
to helping a good number of deaf peo- 
p ] e who are not fortunately intelligent, 
solve many problems popping up in our 
present world—so much different from 
that of several generations ago . . . Go 
to college, by all means! 

Charles Golden 
Bronx , New York 


I regret not having had my higher 
education . . . and through my own 
personal experiences and observations 
of life ... it must 
| never be forgotten 
that education, in 
0 its broader sense, in- 

t'j sffS " eludes much more 

than the formal in- 
* - struction given by 

tjjlk * - the schools; it in- 

* eludes all of the 
forces that operate 
upon man from without to determine 
the ways in which he thinks and feels 
and acts. 


Learning does not stop with school 
days, but continues throughout life, our 
most vital and fascinating activity. If 
you outline what you are learning, run 
it over in your mind, discuss it with a 
friend, do rather than merely receive , 
you will find your memory greatly im¬ 
proved, particularlv if this practice is 
kept up. 

I have had several college student 
proteges and will send four more prot¬ 
eges to Gallaudet. I hope other deaf 
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leaders will follow this example for 
years to come. 

Percy W. Ligon, Sr. 

Atlanta, Georgia 

A year in Business College and an¬ 
other in Higher Accounting proved to 
me that was not my line, although it 
has been a great 
help in keeping my 
business affairs in 
order and the In¬ 
come Tax collector 
off my neck. In my 
working life, I have 
met many college 
graduates. Some of 
them are doing fine 
and the others seem to know a little of 
everything and have the ability to do 
nothing very well. 

My trade (painting, decorating and 
woodfinishing) does not require a 
higher education . . . only some am¬ 
bition and ability to do it right. If 
stories of great men are true, the abil¬ 
ity to carry things through is the thing 
that counts! 

Herbert Coffman 

Seattle, Washington 

By all means, I did want to go to 
college and still do! Higher education 
is, I strongly believe, an asset in life 
... it enables one 
to understand one¬ 
self, one’s society 
and one’s human re¬ 
lations. It is ad¬ 
visable to have a 
college education, if 
one expects to mix 
well with both the 
hearing and deaf of 
intellectual type ... it is a must, pro¬ 
vided one is fortunate enough to have 
financial means to go to college . . . 

Jean Goodwin 

Ottawa, Ontario 


Report From the Home Office 

LIFE MEMBERS: 3,135 
OUTSTANDING IN PLEDGES: 
$16,687.00 

Readers will note the surprisingly low 
sum OUTSTANDING IN PLEDGES 

this month as compared with last 
month’s balance of $27,337.50. There is 
a difference of $10,650.53! TEN THOU¬ 
SAND SIX HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
DOLLARS WHICH HAS NOT BEEN 
RECEIVED BY THE N. A. D. No, the 
fact is this amount has been carried on 
our records for over a year. It consists 
of both Life Membership Pledges which 
were not completed within one year and 
Century Club Pledges which, though 
they are not subject to any specific time 
limit, have remained unchanged for two 
or three years. 

The N. A. D. realizes that many of 
these pledgers were and still are sincere 
in their desire to see their Association 
succeed; but that since they are average 
working people like we are, there are 
many times when they become finan¬ 
cially “stuck” and must let some of their 
obligations slip for a while. To these 
people we wish to say: “Write us!” Tell 
us about your problems and if you de¬ 
sire an extension of time to complete 
your payments, we’ll be glad to help 
you out. Also some arrangement for 
regular but smaller and more conven¬ 
ient payments can be arranged. Your 
silence indicates you wish to withdraw 
your pledge and this in turn indicates 
rejection of the N.A.D. Remember! You 
are the N.A.D. Faith in the N.A.D. is 
faith in yourself. So write us and let us 
know what’s what. 

Contributors During Month 
of October 

September 21 - October 20 

Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Asbridge.$ 5.00 


Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Ashcraft. 10.00 

Robert L. Bartley. 1.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Don Berke. 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. James Billingsley. 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Buenzle. 20.00 

Bryan G. Caldwell . 5.00 

California Assoc, of the Deaf, Inc. 40.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard D. Coll. 4.00 

Benton W. Cox. 10.00 

Donald Crownover .-. 3.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Deem, Sr. 30.00 

Mrs. Edward Dobecki . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. William W. Duvall, Jr. 90.00 

Mrs. Louise M. Edwards. 5.00 

Florida Assoc, of the Deaf. 10.00 

Miss Ann Garretson 

In Memory of Mrs. Mary Ann Weigand- 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Gough. 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Gunner. 4.00 

Anthony A. Hajna . 5.00 

Raymond Halbach . 10.00 

Thomas W. Hamrick . 10.00 

Charles Heinen . 14.00 

Lotto M. Hinkley . 13.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth D. Hoover. 10.00 

Leo M. Jacobs 

In Memory of Lawrence N. Yolles. 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. William L. Jenkins. 2.00 

Mrs. George P. LaRue, Jr. 5.00 

Donald R. Lawson . 15.00 

Mrs. Harry LeVine Amount withheld 

In Memory of Mrs. A. Loewi.by request 

Mrs. Sybil C. Long... 5.00 

Josephine Lynn . 2.00 

Blanche Makepeace . 3.00 

Alfred E. Marshall . 10.00 

William Martin . 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Morgan D. Mills. 70.00 

William Morehouse . 20.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Norwood. 2.00 

William C. Purdy, Jr. 10.00 

Mrs. A. Querengasser. 2.00 

J. W. Reeves . LOO 

Alex B. Rosen . 15.00 

O. K. Sandager . 15.00 

Carlton C. Scurry . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Merle D. Sparks. 5.00 

Spartanburg Bible Class of the Deaf. 50.00 

John W. Stull . 13.00 

Tallahassee F.A.D. Lodge (Fla.). 1.40 

Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Taylor. 5.00 

Texas Assoc, of the Deaf. 30.00 

Union League of the Deaf, Inc. 30 00 

Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Vidrine. 3.00 

Miss Muriel M. Voxper. 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Lester M. Westman. 30.00 

Harold L. Wolnitzek .. 8.00 

Alex Wright, Sr.. 2.00 




Contributions from Clubs. Assns., Schools and Sponsors of NAD Rallies 


Berkeley-Oakland (Calii.) Aux-Frats .. 

The Caravan Sunday School Class of Talladega, Alabama ... 

/"• l:I • n r i r* _ 


California Assn, of the Deaf Local Convention Committee, 

Oakland, '52 ... 29.49 

Cameron Methodist Church of the Deaf, Cincinnati, Ohio.350.50 

Cedarloo (Iowa) Club for the Deaf ......... 23.50 

Graceville, Florida, Deaf Club . 18.73 

Greater Cincinnati Silent Club N.A.D. Night .... 68.63 

Columbus (Indiana) Pep Club N.A.D. Night . 15.50 

Dallas Silent Club N.A.D. Night . 75.05 

District of Columbia Club of the Deaf N.A.D. Night . 62.82 

Fetters' Reunion (Ohio) ..... 20.30 

Fort Worth N.A.D. Night ... 65.00 

Georgia Association of the Deaf . 66.00 

Great Falls (Montana) Silent Club .... 40.00 

Hartford (Conn.) Club of the Deaf N.A.D. Rally ... 50.00 

Holy Cross Deaf Lutheran Church (St. Louis) ... 5.00 

Illinois Assn, of the Deaf (1953 convention). 41.54 

Iowa Association of the Deaf NAD Rally _____ 50.00 

Jacksonville, Fla., Association of the Deaf . 14.70 

Kansas City (Mo.) N.A.D. Night...136.78 

Kentucky Assn, of the Deaf. 50.00 

The Laro Club ...„....... 5.00 

Little Rock Association For the Deaf .. 8.00 

Long Island Club of the Deaf, Inc... 5.00 

Los Angeles Club N.A.D. Night ........ 20.00 

Louisiana Assn, of the Deaf NAD Rally.267.93 


Lubbock Silent Club __- 10.00 

Mascia Club (Mason City, Iowa) ____-... 15.18 

Merry-Go-Rounders ...-... 10.00 

Miami Society of the Deaf N.A.D. Night . 20.00 

Minnesota Alumni Association of Gallaudet College . 10.00 

Missouri Association of the Deaf NAD Rally - 50.75 

Montana Association of the Deaf . 50.00 

Northwestern Ohio Association of the Deaf .—.-.. 20.00 

Orange, N. J. Silent Club ... 10.00 

Oregon Assn, of the Deaf N.A.D. Night (Portland) .-. 24.75 

Phoenix (Ariz.) YMCA Assn, of the Deaf .... 65.35 

Portsmouth (Ohio) Assn, of the Deaf . 7.00 

Scranton (Pa.) Association of the Deaf . 5.00 

Silent Athletic Club of Denver N.A.D. Night . 22.60 

South Bend N.A.D. Night . 37.83 

South Bend Association of the Deaf Ladies' Club . 18.60 

South Dakota Association of the Deaf N.A.D. Rally . 36.00 

Spartanburg, S. C. Bible Class of the Deaf.. 50.00 

St. John's School for the Deaf, Milwaukee . 25.00 

Syracuse, N.Y., NAD Rally . 5.05 

Tallahassee, Fla., Assn, of the Deaf Lodge. 14.30 

Toledo Deaf Motorists Club ...... 10.00 

Toledo Deaf Club N.A.D. Nights .301.30 

Tucson, Ariz., Club for the Deaf . 33.30 

Union League of the Deaf . 25.00 

Vancouver Chapter, Wash. State Assn, of the Deaf . 50.00 

West Virginia Assn, of the Deaf NAD Rally.233.46 

Wichita (Kansas) Club of the Deaf... 50.00 


10.00 

8.75 


* Address Contributions to: NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, 2495 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 4, California 
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• Can be used with any make of hearing aid • You control the volume to suit you! 

• Can be installed in your TV set in 8 minutes • Others in same room can still have 

• No upkeep cost as it has no tubes, no batteries the volume suitable for them! 

• Clear tone—unbelievable fidelity! • Both at the same time! 

HEAR MORE, BETTER-OR PAY NOTHING 

Due to increased demand which has compelled volume production, the price which originally was 
$79.50 is now only— 

$ 29.50 

(Air Conduction) 

Of special interest to all television and radio distributors and dealers. You are urged to contact us 
immediately for unusual opportunities. 

Write to: 

The Silent Worker 

2495 Shattuck Avenue Berkeley 4, California 


Amazing NEW INVENTION 

THE HEARING AID ADAPTOR 

(Patent Pending) 

Now You Can Hear Your Favorite Television and Radio Programs with a Fidelity 
So Startling it Reveals a New World of Sound 

To Those Who Suffer from Loss of Hearing 

Available at any major TV, Radio and Phonograph Dealers 

NOW CAN BE USED WITHOUT A HEARING AID 

When connected with TV, Radio or Phonograph 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATON OF THE DEAF CENTURY CLUB 

A ROSTER OF MEMBERS AND FRIENDS OF THE N.A.D. WHOSE GENEROSITY IN DONATING ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS OR MORE 
WILL HELP MAKE POSSIBLE THE MAINTENANCE AND GROWTH OF THE HOME OFFICE OF THE N.A.D. 


Sobek Adamiec ($120) 

Mr. & Mrs. Gerald Adler 
Amer. Athletic Assn, of the Deaf 
Mr. and Mrs. Hyman Alderman 
Anonymous ($200) 


Mr. & Mrs. Robert W. Barr 

($ 122 ) 

Mrs. Tilly G. Bassel 

(In loving memory of Philip 
Bassel) 

The Louis D. Beaumont Founda¬ 
tion ($1000) 

Miss Lenore M. Bible 
Kenneth A. Blue 
(1951) 

Binghamton (N.Y.) Civic Assn, 
of the Deaf 

Birmingham, Ala., Club of the 
Deaf 

Mr. and Mrs. Edmund B. Boatner 

($ 110 ) 

Frank A. Boldizsar 
Mrs. Thelma Tillman Boltz 
Miss Emma Lucile Bowyer 
Miss Mary M. Brigham 
George K. Brown 
Mr. and Mrs. Byron B. Burnes 
($155) 

S. Robey Burns 

(In ever-loving memory of his 
mother — passed away before 
Christmas, 1949.) 


Mr. and Mrs. Herman S. Cahen 
and Alfred ($210) 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Cain 
Class of 1952, Gallaudet College 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Douglas 
Cameron 

Calif. School for Deaf (Berke¬ 
ley) Students ($179.72) 

James O. Chance, Jr. ($120) 
Chat and Nibble Club (Sioux 
Falls, S. D.) ($125) 

Stephen E. Charma 
Chicago Allied Organizations of 
the Deaf NAD Rally ($887.92) 
Cleveland Association of the 
Deaf NAD Rallies ($460.20) 
Rex Cochran 
Herbert Coffman 
Mr. and Mrs. Lester Cohen 
Columbus Association of the 
Deaf NAD Rally ($150.70) 
Columbus, Ohio, N.A.D. 

Branch ($292.59) 

Charles H. Cory, Jr. 
Consolidated Apparel Company 
Mr. and Mrs. John Cordano 
($ 101 ) 

Mr. and Mrs. Sam B. Craig 
Mr. and Mrs. Rogers Crocker 
Henry P. Crutcher ($102) 


Arnold Lee Daulton 
Mrs. Elizabeth Daulton 
Mrs. Wildey Davidson 

(In memory of her father, 
James W. Mitchell) 

Mr. & Mrs. Solomon Deitch 

($ 102 ) 

Devils Lake (N.D.) Community 
Chest 

John A. DeLance 
Frank Doctor ($115) 

John C. Dolph 

Vito Don Diego ($200) 

Dr. and Mrs. Harley D. Drake 
Mr. and Mrs. Hilbert C. Duning 
($205) 

Mr. & Mrs. William W. Duvall Jr. 
Mr. & Mrs. Lance Dye 


East Bay Club for the Deaf, 
Oakland, Calif. 

Mrs. Anna L. Eickhoff ($110) 

(In memory of her beloved 
husband, Arlington J. Eick¬ 
hoff.) 

Dr. & Mrs. Leonard M. Elstad 

The Ettinger Family ($295) 

Simon Daniel Everett 


Anonymous 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Fabacher 
A. M. Febles ($131) 

Mr. and Mrs. Ludwig Fischer 
Florida Assn, of the Deaf 
Fort Worth Silent Club 
Mr. and Mrs. Juan F. Font 
($200) 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred F. Foster 


Charles Elliott Gillan ($110) 

H. R. Glover 
Mrs. H. R. Glover 
Mr. and Mrs. George Gordon 
and son, Louis C. ($125) 

Mr. and Mrs. Everett G. Graves 
($155) 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Green- 
mun ($110) 

Seymour M. Gross ($300) 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Grossinger, 
Jr. ($110) 

Mrs. Jennie Grossinger 


Mr. & Mrs. Raymond E. Hale 
Dr. and Mrs. Percival Hall. Sr. 
James O. Hamersly ($102) 
Thomas W. Hamrick 
Lyle E. Hansen ($110) 
Harrisburg (Pa.) Club of the 
Deaf, Inc. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. Harper 

($ 200 ) 

Robert F. Hays 

Mr. <S Mrs. Robert C. Hemstreet 
Mr. & Mrs. Eugene A. Herrig 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward M. Hetzel 
($ 120 ) 

Arthur M. Hinch ($157) 

Edward Herlan 
Mr. and Mrs. Mahlon E. Hoag 
($170) 

Mr. & Mrs. Oscar Hoffman 
Mr. & Mrs. Roy K. Holcomb 
($ 120 ) 

Houston Association of the Deaf 
NAD Rallv ($125) 

Mrs. Petra F. Howard ($105) 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis L. Huffman 

($ 110 ) 

I 

Elkhart County (Ind.) 

Silent Club 

Indiana Association of the Deaf 
($152.01) 

Indianapolis Deaf Club 
Indianapolis Ladies Aux-Frats 
Iowa Association of the Deaf 


Mrs. Elizabeth H. Jacobs 

(In ever-loving memory of her 
beloved husband, Monroe.) 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry M. Jacobs 

($ 110 ) 

Harry Jacobs 

Mr. and Mrs. Casper B. Jacobson 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry V. Jarvis 
Mis3 Helen Louise Johnson 
Mr. <S Mrs. Orville A. Johnson 
Mrs. C. E. Jones 
Jerald M. Jordan 


Mr. and Mrs. Geo. G. Kannapell 
Kansas Assn, of the Deaf 
Mr. and Mrs. John A. Kelly 
Mr. and Mrs. Marcus L. Kenner 
($250) 

Kentucky Assn, of the Deaf 
N.A.D. Night ($139.55) 


Mrs. Lucretia H. King ($101) 
Thomas L. Kinsella 

(In memory of his son, Ray¬ 
mond Kinsella $125) 

Harold L. Kistler 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack L. Kondell 
Mrs. Edna Kriegshaber ($300) 
Mr. <5> Mrs. Leo. H. Kuehn 
($700) 


Yates Lansing 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Lau 
Miss Mildred Lauber 
Mr. and Mrs. Phil M. Leeds 
($ 110 ) 

Mr. & Mrs. Abie Leibovitch 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry S. Lewis 
($205) 

Rev. and Mrs. J. Stanley Light 
($ 200 ) 

Mr. & Mrs. Percy W. Ligon 
Mr. and Mrs Alex Lobsinger 
Charles Loughran 
Louisiana Association of the 
Deaf 

Louisville Assn, of the Deaf 
($142.13) 

Milford D. Luden 


Anonymous ($500) 

Ernest R. Maertz 

Mr. and Mrs. William J. Maiworm 

Mr. <S Mrs. Marcus H. Marks 

Mr. & Mrs. Earl Mather 

Mr. and Mrs. Bert E. Maxson 

Dr. George M, McClure ($145) 

Doyle H. McGregor ($110) 

Mrs. Frieda B. Meagher (In Lov¬ 
ing Memory of James Frede¬ 
rick) 

John T. Menzies 
Michigan Assn, of the Deed 
Ross Miller 
Mrs. Sarah R. Miller 
($ 102 ) 

Mr. & Mrs. Morgan D. Mills 
Milwaukee Silent Club N.A.D. 

Rallies ($150.58) 

Arsene J. Morneau 

Miss Elizabeth Moss ($102) 

Miss Elizabeth Moss, Mrs. Helen 
Moss Wallace, Mrs. Marjorie 
Moss Mohlhenrich, $100 in Lov¬ 
ing Memory of their Mother, 
$100 in Loving Memory of their 
Father. 


Cecil Nathanson 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nesgood 
($130) 

New York City NAD Rally 
Night ($876.36) 

Mr. d Mrs. T. Y. Northern 
(In appreciation, of the per¬ 
sistent, valuable, and altruistic 
services of B. B. Burnes to 
the N.A.D.) 

Northern California Clubs of the 
Deaf NAD Rallies ($608.36) 
Helen Noithrup 


Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Oberlin 
Oklahoma Association of the 
Deaf ($117.10) 

Omaha Club of the Deaf 
Orange^ (N.J.) Silent Club 

Oregon Assn, of the Deaf 
Mr. and Mrs. James N. Orman 
Mr. & Mrs. Louis B. Orrill ($130) 


Mr. & Mrs. Forrest Peard 
Mr. and Mrs. David Peikoff 
($351) 

Pennsylvania Society for the Ad¬ 
vancement of the Deaf ($200) 
Dr. Henry A. Perkins 
Mrs. Lena G. Peters (In loving 
memory of Joe Peters) 
Pittsburgh NAD Branch 
($138.06) 

Mr. & Mrs. Walter Poshusta 
William C. Purdy. Jr. ($164) 


Robert W. Reinemund 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred M. Rines 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin C. Ritchie 
Dr. and Mrs. Arthur L. Roberts 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles D. Russell 


Mr. and Mrs. B. F. Saltzstein 
fuliua M. Salzer ($175) 

Oscar Sanders 

(In memory of James Fred¬ 
erick Meagher.) 

Mrs. Ethel Sanders 

(In memory of Dr. Olof Han¬ 
son.) 

Mario L. Santin ($111.17) 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman G. Scarvie 
Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Schaefer, Sr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Schatzkin 
($425) 

S. E. Scott ($110) 

Edward L. Scouten 

Mr. and Mrs. Chas. F. Simmons 

Donald M. Simonds 

G. Sincere 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl B. Smith 
($306) 

Mr. & Mrs. Duncan V. Smoak 
South Carolina Assn, of the Deaf 
Lt. Col. and Mrs. Fred L. 

Sparks. Jr. ($110) 

John C. Stahl 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Stahl 
Mrs. Hazel A. Steidemann ($110) 
Albert C. H. Stender ($250) 
William McK. Stewart (Contrib¬ 
uted on Gallaudet Day, 1951, 
in gratitude for the work of 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet.) 
St. Louis Allied Organizations 
of the Deaf NAD Rally 
($323.05) 

Mr. & Mrs. Robt. Stokes ($125) 
Miss Mae C. Strandberg 
Stuarts Apparel Company 
Mr. & Mrs. Frank Sullivan 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Lynn Sutcliffe 
($ 102 ) 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. W. Suttka 


Tennessee Association of the 
Deaf NAD Rally ($125) 

Charles B. Terry 
Mrs. William A. Tilley ($115) 
Toledo Deaf Club 
Miss Flora J. Toombs ($110) 
Trenton, N. J.. NAD Branch 
($351.81) 

Mr. & Mrs. John M. Tubergen, Jr. 
($128) 

Roy Tuggle 


Utah Assn, of the Deaf 
V 

Mrs. Bessie Veditz 

(In memory of George William 
Veditz.) 

Mr. <S Mrs. J. M. Vestal 
Virginia Assn, of the Deaf 


Mr. and Mrs. W. Laurens Walker 
Washington State Assn, of the 
Deaf 

West Va. Assn, of the Deaf 
Julius Wiggins 

Mr. and Mrs. Boyce R. Williams 
Mrs. Tom S. Williams ($125) 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy J. Winegar 
Mrs. Charlotte Wuesthoff 
Mrs. Eugenie Wuesthoff ($150) 


Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence N. Yolles» 
($700) 

Mrs. Phillip E. Yolles ($850) 


Mr. <5 Mrs. Philip Zola ($132) 
A. Zygoma ($3000) 
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